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LONG-TERM PLANNING 


The good ship Conservation has been trimmed, her machinery has been 
oiled, weak parts have been replaced, and new courses as needed have been 
charted for a long voyage, She awaits only the opportune time to launch on 
a new and bigger venture. 


The war, which made it necessary for the Commission to lay aside some 
of its normal functions, gave it a breathing period during which it gained 
new strength and formulated new plans. 


Almost two years ago the Pennsylvania Game Commission began pre- 
paring its organization and its programs for a long-term, intensified wildlife 
management job. Plans unheard of 10 or 15 years ago have now been com- 
pleted, and are ready to become operative—some now, some in the post-war 
era, but all designed to endure over a long period of time. 


These plans were not made overnight. They were not made by one 
person, or by a selected few people. Every field and office employee of the 
Commission, regardless of position, was requested to make suggestions for 
the improvement of the operations of the various functions of the Game 
Commission. Most of these people responded to the request, and many sug- 
gestions were received covering every one of the Commission’s activities— 
Land Management, Land Acquisition, Law Enforcement, Propagation and 
Distribution, Research, Training, and Public Information. The original sug- 
gestions were submitted to the Commission for study. Later they were com- 
piled according to subjects and the compilations submitted to the Commis- 
sioners for their further consideration. 


Standing committees on Research and Planning, Propagation, and Pred- 
ator Control were appointed. Authorities of state-wide repute on the subjects, 
not connected with the Commission, were invited to sit in as members of the 
committees, to attend meetings and to express their opinions and offer 
suggestions. 


After the consolidated recommendations had been acted upon by the 
Commission, they were finally moulded into complete plans of operation for 
each major function of the department. These plans will be published in 
Game News. The first, containing recommendations concerning land man- 
agement, will appear in the July issue. Each plan, as it is published, will 
be prefaced by an explanation of its purpose and operation, and it is hoped 
every reader will study them diligently so he will be familiar with the gen- 
eral system under which the Commonwealth’s wildlife program will be 
promoted in the future. Changing conditions may require changes in policy 
and procedure, but they will probably be only of a minor nature and will 
not affect the general set-up or purpose of the program. 


Yes, the temporary slow-down due to the handicaps of war has been a 
good time to make intensive studies of anticipated future needs. Now the 
good ship Conservation is rigged and ready to go. If you cooperate in its 
launching there is every reason to believe it will have a most successful 
voyage, foul weather or fair. 
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A nice group of you ng farm-raised quail. 





THE FUTURE OF PEN-REARED QUAIL 


POST-WAR RESTOCKING PROGRAMS 


RALPH B. NESTLER* and ALLAN T. STUDHOLME** 


Need of Post-War Planning 


HE upbuilding of America’s natural re- 

sources following cessation of hostilities 
should be one of the leading features on the 
agenda of post-war planners. With the re- 
turn of our fighting men who will need 
American fields, forests, and streams to help 
restore their equilibrium, and with the 
greatly increased demand on our soil for 
more food than ever before to supply the 
needs of war-ravished peoples as well as our 
own citizens, conservation is vital. 

An important, although by comparison a 
seemingly small phase of this conservation 
program, is the protection and encouragement 
of our gallinaceous game birds. The ex- 
istence of these creatures, like that of other 
wildlife, has been sorely jeopardized by de- 
structive agricultural practices and _ indis- 
criminate hunting. Only prompt action by 
State conservation agencies, the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, and private organiza- 
tions with the interest of America’s resources 
at heart, have averted the extirpation of 
many popular species, facing the same tragic 
fate that befell the unfortunate heath hen 
and passenger pigeon. The good work 
started must not only be continued, but must 
be improved and expanded if our natural 
heritage is to be preserved. 





*U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
**Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


One of the most popular game birds in 
this country, especially in the South Atlantic 
and Gulf States, is the common bobwhite 
quail (Colinus virginianus). Although this 
well-known species of the family Perdicidae 
is more widely distributed than any of the 
other members, it is becoming more and 
more restricted in its range. During the 
past two decades an especial effort has been 
made by lovers of the bobwhite to restore 
his race in depleted areas. 


Reestablishing a Quail Population 


Three methods have been, and still are, 
employed in the reestablishment of quail 
populations: (1) assistance to remnants of 
native stock, through protection and the im- 
provement of habitat, (2) transfer of wild 
stock from heavily to sparsely populated 
regions, and (3) liberations of pen-reared 
stock. At the present time conservationists 
need to evaluate these three ways carefully 
in the light of past experience and determine 
which is the most successful. 

First it must be emphasized that which- 
ever of the three methods may be used, ade- 
quate food, cover, and nesting sites are 
essential and protection must be furnished 
if there is to be success in the establish- 
ment of the species. Soil fertility, a factor 
heretofore given scant attention and yet 
one related directly to good nutrition of all 


animal life, is, according to Denny (1944) 
and Albrecht (1944), of ultra-importance in 
the survival and increase of wildlife. Un- 
less man exerts an effort to assist a species 
in its endeavor to become established, his 
liberations, whether of naturally-reared birds 
or pen-reared stock, will be an extravagant 
waste of time, effort, and money. 

With the above-mentioned facts taken into 
consideration, the relative merits of the three 
methods would depend largely on (1) the 
purpose, whether for immediate sport or 
restoration conservation of the species, (2) 
the rapidity in rise of population desired, 
and (3) the economy of the endeavor from 
the standpoints of cost and ultimate returns. 

The first method, that of assisting the rem- 
nants of indigenous birds, is the slowest 
but undoubtedly the surest, provided the 
seed stock has not been depleted to such a 
degree that recovery is doubtful. If the 
birds of necessity have to resort to inbreed- 
ing, then their chances of a comeback are 
slim. Results obtained by Nestler and Nel- 
son (1945) from experiments with quail -at 
the Patuxent Research Refuge, Bowie, Mary- 
land, indicate that breeding of closely re- 
lated birds can have a decidedly deleterious 
effect on reproduction. Thus _ hereditary 
dangers coupled with those of adverse 
weather, and predation—all may oppose the 


(C~ xtinued on Page 26) 
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TAKE IT EASY, HUNTER 


HE 1944 bear and deer seasons were 

disappointing to many hunters, due 
chiefly to a heavy fall of snow in most of 
the best hunting counties. The unexpected 
blizzard smothered the week’s bear hunting 
and swept through the forest valleys to 
blanket the opening of deer hunting with 
two- and three-foot drifts. Many hunters 
were totally unprepared for this weather. 
Among many hunting photographs that came 
into the Game News office was one showing 
two young nimrods wallowing through 
heavy snow in low shoes. This sort of thing 
points a moral—indicates a trend in present- 
day hunting—and it is a trend that would 
cause old-time deer-stalkers to utter wild 
yapping noises of protest and disgust. 

For it is apparent that the goal today of 
many a would-be deer- or bear-killer is to 
leave his office, war plant or gas station, 
jump in his car, with no change of clothing, 
_ drive hell-bent to the nearest locality where 
game is suspected of being, drop a buck 
twenty yards from the car and have his 
venison back home in time for dinner. Just 
an interlude, so to speak, in the daily rou- 
tine; but one to usher him into the elite 
company of mighty deer-slayers. 

Big game hunting is rarely as easy as that 
and it is to curtail this hit and run tendency 
among certain would-be sportsmen that some 
of the following hints are set down. Few 
of them are new, but some may have been 
forgotten in the heat of the mad rush to 
become a week-end bear-killer. 

When you go into the woods, BE PRE- 
PARED—>prepared for cold, snow, rain, for 
the possibilit ty of losing contact with you~ 
provisions, camp and friends, for the possi- 


DON’T SHOOT AT GAME FROM AN AUTOMOBILE 


By Jacob Bates Abbott 


ble urgent necessity for emergency heat, dry 
clothing and medicine. And by medicine I 
do not mean whiskey. The last thing needed 
on a hunting trip is booze—in spite of wild 
howls to the contrary. Because it produces 
carelessness, it is the chief cause of shooting 
accidents. Leave it at home—or in the State 
Store. Time enough to celebrate when you 
present the little woman with a couple of 
haunches of venison or a bear rug. 
Preparation and essential equipment have 
made the United States Army and Navy the 
most efficient fighting machines in the world. 
This does not mean that you need a recon- 
naissance car or an escort carrier full of 
duffle to go deer hunting. But, plan out 
your trip, make a list of essentials, and act 
accordingly in assembling your gear to take 
into the woods. You can count on cold days 
and nights in late fall and early winter in 
Pennsylvania. Let’s start from here. Wear 
long woolen underwear, light weight or 
heavy, depending on your ticklish proclivi- 
ties. Heavy woolen socks are essential and 
you can give added warmth to your feet by 
wearing a pair of silk socks under the wool. 





Keep your axe sheathed when not in use. 


Satisfy your own taste as to footgear, but be 
sure they are roomy enough to accommodate 
your feet plus a couple of pairs of heavy 
socks. For general use in snow, slush, mud 
and occasional water I like leather-topped 
rubbers about 12 inches high. I keep them 
well greased with “Shulife,” which water- 
proofs and softens them. L. L. Bean, of 
Freeport, Maine, is the place to get boots 
and just about every other necessity for 
comfort and efficiency in the wilds. Take 
along enough socks so that you can change 
them often—four or five pairs—and, iff 
humanly possible, CHANGE them every 
night after a day’s tramp. Even if you have 
not a perfectly clean pair to put on, just 
the change is mighty good for those pedal 
extremities. If your wool socks get soaked 
(or after washing them) don’t wring them 
out, but hang them up wet to dry; it will 
prevent their shrinking. If your boots are 
wet through take them off and dry them, 
bottoms up, over two sticks driven into the 
ground, near, BUT NOT TOO NEAR, your 
camp fire. Then heat a handful of pebbles, 
marble-size or larger, in a frying pan. Pour 
these into one of the boots and shake them 
around for awhile. Reheat stones and repeat 
the process with boot No. 2. Whatever your 
method for dehydrating your foot-geat, 
DON’T LEAVE THEM TOO NEAR THE 
FIRE. Many a good pair of boots has been 
ruined, hardened and cracked, by too close 
application of heat. 

Let your fancy run riot as to color and 
pattern of your wool shirts—but it pays to 
buy good ones. Get the kind that can trace 
their ancestry to some well-insulated sheep 
rather than to a cotton plant. On top of 
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that your jacket, mackinaw or sheepskin 
coat—there are hundreds of such garments 
on the market. For myself I like heavy 
undergarments and shirt and a light jacket. 
This gives more freedom for my arms and 
eliminates that weighed-down feeling that 
a heavy coat produces for me. However, 
satisfy your own taste in this, but don’t go 
into the wilderness hunting in low shoes. 
a business suit and your best winter over- 
coat. 


If you have a shack, cabin, hunting-lodge 
or are going to board at some tavern in 
the woods, skip the following—unless you 
think you might get lost. Homes from 
home: the simplest shelter to construct is 
made by leaning 3 or 4 poles against a fallen 
log. Spread your rubber blanket or tarp 
over the poles, put some fir boughs inside 
and roll up in your blankets on them. Pick 
a log that is absolutely flush with the ground 
or you really will be caught in the draft. 
The lean-to makes a fine camp if you’re 
without a tent. Drive a couple of notched 
saplings into the ground 8 or 10 feet apart; 
lay a pole across these. Lean poles or sap- 
lings against this at one-foot intervals; roll 
a log against the bottom of these to secure 
them. Lay spruce or hemlock boughs on 
this frame-work, lapping or shingling the 
branches so that any rain will be shed; close 
up the sides with more evergreen and, with 
the camp fire facing the opening, you will 
have a snug, warm retreat. Fir, hemlock 
and juniper boughs make the best beds be- 
cause of their thick, flat needles. A bough 
bed ought to be at least a foot thick and so 
“lapped” from head to foot that the butts 
are always underneath. 


You can, of course, erect various kinds of 
shelters with a pup tent, double poncho or 
tarpaulin. One-man tents, however, like 
one-man tops, can cause complications and 
it is very easy to become thoroughly 
wrapped up in your work. 


With help, an “A” tent is, perhaps, the 
easiest to put up and is certainly comfortable 
enough. Leave the big wall-tents and 
marquees for the circuses. An excellent 
and accurate guide for erecting an “A” tent 
in the woods is given by Charles Stedman 
Hawks in “Camp Kits and Camp Life.” I 
quote: “In setting up a tent, first cut four 
poles seventeen feet long and one pole 
twenty feet long. Then spread the tent out 
where you are to pitch it, and run through 
the top of it the twenty-foot pole and a 
piece of rope fifty feet long. Take two of 
the seventeen-foot poles and tie them to- 
gether with twine two feet from the ends, 
to hold the front of the twenty-foot pole up; 
tie the other two poles in the same way for 
the back end. Then lift up the twenty-foot 
pole and the tent by the poles which are 
tied together, tying the fifty-foot rope to 
Short stakes driven into the ground ten 
feet from the front and back of the tent; 
then spread the seventeen-foot poles out 
at the bottom until the tent just touches 
the ground, ready to be pegged down. By 
pitching a tent in this way there is no tent 
pole at the entrance to stumble against and 
when your tent sags, as it will during a 
tain, you have only to pull in the poles at 
the bottom to make everything taut again, 
which, if you have tent poles, can only be 
done by tightening all the guy ropes. Nails 
driven into these poles make convenient 
Places to hang small game on. 
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Now that the tent is up, the first thing to 
do is to level off the hummocks inside, and 
get your personal luggage into shape. First 
drive a crotched stick into each corner of 
the tent to put poles on along the two side 
walls, so that you will have a place to hang 
the odds and ends on. Under these poles 
drive some forked sticks to lay your rifle 
and shot-gun in. At the two back corners 
of the tent lean two poles against the ridge 
pole to hang your clothes on, first driving in 
some nails a foot apart . . .” 

It you are a bit soft and green on wood- 
chopping, preparing fire-wood make you feel 
like the young lady in the accompanying 
illustration; but it MUST be chopped and 
in the cold, gray dawn you will regard your 
blisters with satisfaction and, feeling no 
pain, will bless your foresight as you gaze 
on the piled-up logs. 

While on the subject of chopping, a word 
about your axe: if it’s sharp, as it should be, 
and is chucked in your car without a sheath 
among your other duffle, it can and will 
slice neat holes in many things. Since leather 
is now scarce a good substitute axe-sheath 
can be easily made by using one of those 
tin cans that you are flattening out (I hope) 
for the war effort. Pick out one whose 
diameter is just a bit greater than the width 
of your axe blade and jam the latter into it. 
Thus rents in shirts, breeches and upholstery 
will be avoided and much strong language 
eliminated. 

All right, so you started out early with 
your party after a buck, but, with the 
passing of a couple of hours you lost touch 
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with the man nearest you and finally you 
discover that you really are, not only sole 
alone, but at present quite definitely lost. 
Although you'll forget them or already 
HAVE forgotten them, here are a few sug- 
gestions: First, keep cool. This you will 
have no difficulty in doing if you are out in 
the December woods. If there is snow on 
the ground, which, under the above condi- 
tions is likely, there are a number of things 
that you can do to regain your bearings. 


- You can back-track on your own foot- 


prints; this will, at least return you to 
where you were—and probably show you the 
way back to camp or to some familiar land- 
mark. If you have a compass remember 
that snow is thicker, and stays longer, on the 
north side of trees. A man often gets com- 
pletely jittery when it dawns upon him that 
he is really lost and, after plunging along 
in the direction toward which he thinks 
camp is, it is most disconcerting to meet his 
own tracks and to realize that he has been 
running around in circles. And it is not 
much consolation to mutter to yourself, 
“I’m not lost, dammit. I’m here! Camp’s 
lost.” Sit down; rest a bit; think over 
calmly the direction you took when you 
left camp. Then climb a tree and look over 
the country for something familiar that you 
remember near camp. Above all, don’t lose 
your head. Take it easy. Light up a pipe, 
build a fire, eat some lunch if you've 
brought any along. Get some wet leaves 
going in a smudge fire; maybe some of your 
gang will see it. Get two smudge fires 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Transactions of Commission Meeting May 2, 1945 


y* the February issue of Game News the 
Game Commission for the first time in 
its history, made public the highlights of its 
January meeting. The Commission decided 
that such information would no doubt bring 
about greater cooperation and understanding 
between the Department, sportsmen, farmers, 
and other interested citizens. 

The Commission's meeting at Skytop, Mon- 
roe County, Pa., on Wednesday, May 2, 1945, 
began at 2 p.m. with the following members 
present: Messrs. Ross L. Leffler, Pittsburgh, 
President; R. Lamberton, Franklin, Vice- 
President; G. I. Phillips, Alexandria; Harold 
Moltz, Williamsport; Dr. H. E. Kilgus, Brock- 
way; John C. Herman, Dauphin; and Dr. 
Carl B. Rosenkrans, East Stroudsburg. Col- 
onel Nicholas Biddle, Bethayres, was unable 
to be present due to illness. 

Seth Gordon, the Executive Director, R. A. 
McCachran, Assistant Executive Director, and 
N. E. Slaybaugh, Comptroller also were 
present. 


The President called attention to the fact 
that Commissioners Biddle and Moltz had 
recently been reappointed for eight year 
terms, expiring the third Tuesday of Janu- 
ary, 1953, said appointments having been 
confirmed by the Senate on March 27, 1945. 

Administrative and Future Program Re- 
commendations which had not previously 
been disposed of were taken up for consid- 
eration and acted upon as follows: 

Acquiring Lands—This program was ap- 
proved, as submitted, subject to revisions as 
found desirable. It was decided to confine 
the purchase of lands in the immediate 
future to the acquisition of interior holdings, 
tracts needed to straighten up boundary 
lines, and to the expansion of small tracts 
to a suitable size. New units shall not be 
started unless there is some particularly 
good reason for so doing. 

The cooperative farm-game program is 
later to be greatly expanded and extended 
to other sections of the Commonwealth near 
large centers of population where hunting 
pressure for farm-game species is heavy and 
land posting is general. 





Propagation and Distribution—Action was 
deferred on this subject until the next meet- 
ing pending further study of the recom- 
mendations submitted. 


Research—This program was approved in 
principle as a future policy with the under- 
standing that individual phases be sub- 
mitted for final consideration at the appro- 
priate time. In the recent past the over-all 
research program included studies made on 
the bounty problem, game species, physiology, 
winter feeding, trapping, banding and tag- 
ging, the deer problem, controlled shooting 
areas, sexing technique for day-old ringneck 
pheasants, rabbit management and life his- 
tory, status and management of the wild 
turkey, effects of climatic condition upon 
game species, avian predators diet analysis, 
habitat preference and game _ propagation. 
Short term studies have dealt with current 
wildlife problems in crop damage, food 
habits, ecology, life history, disease, para- 
sites, range carrying capacity, distribution, 
abundance and analysis of hunters license 
data. All of these projects except one have 
been suspended for the duration. 


Training—The need for expanded training 
having been agreed upon, the Commission 
decided to immediately release the Super- 
intendent of the training program from all 
other duties so he can devote his entire 
time to this work, a large share of which 
will consist of keeping the field employees 
fully informed through conferences, and of 
developing proposed courses for the next 
training school at the conclusion of the war. 


Research and Planning—The Commission 
heard an interesting report of a conference 
held with the U. S. Soil Conservation Service 
for the purpose of determining a better ap- 
proach to the wildlife program on the farms 
of the Commonwealth. Among other things 
it was learned that the Soil Conservation 
Service has employed a psychologist to de- 
velop ways and means to make its program: 
more attractive to landowners. 

Predator Control—A resolution was adopted 
placing a $4.00 bounty on the red fox in all 





Photo by Lewis Feiss 
Samuel D. Miller, North East., Pa., with foxes killed in Erie County last Fall. 


counties except Chester and Delaware, where 
special legislation restricts the killing of both 
red and gray foxes to the protection of per-~ 
sonal property, from July 16, 1945 to July 
15, 1946 inclusive; continuing the $4.00 
bounty on the gray fox except in Chester 
and Delaware Counties; $1.00 bounty on the 
weasel; $4.00 for adult great horned owls 
and $2.00 for fledglings that have not left the 
nest; and $2.00 for adult goshawks and $1.00 
for fledglings that have not left the nest. 


Bounty Claims—An experiment carried 
out during the past winter, wherein officers 
set up a schedule of dates and places for 
probating bounty claims not having accom- 
plished the desired objectives and being more 
expensive than anticipated, it was decided 
to discontinue the plan and have field offi- 
cers carry bounty blanks with them so they 
may probate claims without cost to trappers 
whom they meet. 

It was agreed to supply official seals with- 
out cost to advantageously located deputy 
Game Protectors who are willing to probate 
claims without charge. In the past deputies 
paid for the seals and were privileged to 
charge the customary probating fee when 
they saw fit to do so. 


Sale of Hides—The Commission was in- 
formed that following its action at the last 
meeting the desirability of offering to pool 
hides of animals killed by field officers and 
selling them at Harrisburg had been fully 
explored, but that it was learned the field 
officers prefer to handle their own such sales 
locally. 


Bounty to Officers—Under new legislation 
(Act 149) amending Section 1101 of Game 
Law, the Commission is required to pay 
bounty to foresters, forest rangers, fish ward- 
ens, game protectors and other public em- 
ployees to encourage them to destroy preda- 
tors, and to compensate them for services 
beyond their regular call of duty, such pay- 
ments to be made in the same manner and 
under like conditions as bounties are paid 
to other citizens. 


Propagation—For the purpose of keeping 
the breeding stock at the new wild turkey 
farm in Lycoming County separate from the 
propagation work, to guard against disease, 
the Commission approved a lease for a prop- 
erty above Barbour’s consisting of a house 
and barn and approximately 45 acres, which 
premises will also become the residence of 
the superintendent’s principal assistant. 


Promotion—Due to the fact that Allan T 
Studholme, Acting Chief of the Division of 
Propagation and research, is terminating his 
service with the Commission on May 26 to 
become a regional inspector for the U. & 
Fish and Wildlife Service, the Commission 
designated Earl S. Greenwood, Superintend- 
ent of Loyalsock Game Farm, as Acting 
Chief of Propagation and Distribution until 
someone is selected to serve permanently. 
He will be assisted by Mr. Ralph Britt who 
was recently appointed as an Administrative 
Assistant. Mr. Greenwood is qualified t 
handle his new assignment both from an 
administrative as well as a practical stand- 
point. He began his service with the Com- 
mission in 1933, having previously been im 
charge of ringneck pheasant propagation 
under the auspices of Lycoming Coun 
Sportsmen’s groups. In his new capacity Mr. 
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Greenwood will continue to direct the work 
at the Loyalsock Farm where he has had 
unusual success in rearing ringnecks. 

To fill a vacancy created through the resig- 
nation of Kenneth Brenneman, Superinten- 
dent of the Jordan Game Farm, the Com- 
mission assigned Game Protector Izaac 
Baumgardner to the position temporarily 
with the understanding that if he likes the 
work he will be reclassified to the position 
of Superintendent on September 1. Mr. 
Baumgardner previously had game rearing 
experience at the Fisher State Game Farm. 


Day-Old Chicks—It was reported that or- 
ganized sportsmen were responding splen- 
didly to the Commission’s suggestion that 
they arrange to raise as many day-old chicks 
as possible to help increase the number of 
pheasants released. Indications are the dis- 
tribution of such chicks will be the largest 
ever undertaken. The only requirement i 
that recipients of the chicks shall raise them 
to six weeks, preferably eight or ten, and 
that they be released in accordance with 
the Commission’s regular stocking policies. 

Game Bird Purchases—Orders for 8,050 
pheasants for fall delivery by Pennsylvania 
breeders, 7,850 for Spring 1946 delivery by 
both State and out-of-State breeders, and 
3,750 bobwhite quail for Spring 1946 de- 
livery were approved. 

Game Farm Production—With the birds 
purchased and prospective production on 
the State Game Farms, comparative ring- 
neck pheasant and quail stocking programs, 
without including birds raised from chicks 
by cooperating sportsmen’s groups and farm- 
game cooperators, will be as follows: 


Left—Buck in the velvet. 


quent! 
Was released 








Photo by Vernon Smith, of Bradford. 
This animal was found starving by Carl Groll and Shirley 'West, of Bradford early in January when they were cutting browse. 
Taise its head and \had to ‘be carried to a nearby truck. Later it was taken to town and placed in a garage belonging to Mr. West who subse- 


n the same area it was found about two months later. 
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After discussing the matter fully the Com- 
mission agreed that in the northern half of 
the State about two-thirds of the annual 
stocking quota of ringnecks shall be released 
in the Fall and one-third held over for 
Spring, whereas in the southern half all 
birds shall be held for Spring distribution 
unless it becomes necessary to release some 
hens prior to the hunting season to relieve 
crowded conditions at the Game Farms. 


To further stimulate interest among farm- 
game project cooperators, the Commission 
agreed to pay 50c per pheasant for birds 
raised from eggs and 40c per pheasant for 
birds raised from day-old chicks, both to a 
minimum of six weeks, and that if the co- 
operators retain the birds until they are 
ten weeks old, or older, they shall be paid 
90c per bird. 


Sportmen’s Pens—The possible utilization 
of idle sportsmen’s holding pens to relieve 
crowded conditions at the game farms by 
leasing them and shipping birds at the end 
of six weeks to the local game protector 
was discussed and approved. If it becomes 
necessary to resort to this arrangement due 
to inability to secure wire and labor to re- 
place worn out pens at the game farms the 
Commission will lease the pens available, 
supply feed, and have a regular employee 
care for the birds, which will subsequently 
be distributed by the Commission either 
locally or in nearby districts. The owners 
of the pens will have no claim to the birds 
so raised for their own locality, 


Field Trial Groups—Further reports con- 
cerning requests from field trial associations 


Ringneck Pheasants 


Total Farm Raised Purchased 
BEY MAME ce'y'cis bebo vs Cees 28,334 ) 35 934 7,114 21,200 
"Eee 7,600 § , Se nate 
EE ris wcditigs 3 ok views 13,050 33.050 5,000 8,050 
ae ee 20,000 § 12,150 7,850 

Bobwhite Quail 

Total Farm Raised Purchased 
MON og) od viadinihiscr erie 12,142 ) 15.742 9,434 2,708 
ED: 05 vegan sanece 3,600 { ? ei le weet 
NE MU 5 Faas x aan ease’ 9,000 } | Ae ae Fe 
Spring 1946 .............. 7,700 § 16,700 4,000 3,700 


brought it around by feeding at first from a bottle and then apples, carrots and other vegetables as it continued to gain strength.. 
Smith says that when the door of the crate was opened the animal hesitated a 
few seconds before stepping out, then it walked slowly toward the woods but stopped and looked directly at its former rescuers, gently raised its 
head and flag as if to say “Thank you for saving my life,” turned quickly and in a few jumps was lost to sight in its woodland home. 
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for birds to be used in registered trials, 
along with additional information concern- 
ing current practices in other states, were 
submitted. A committee was requested to 
study the matter further and present a 
definite written proposal with suggested rules 
and regulations at a later meeting. 
Budget—Since after June 1 field officers 
will be responsible for. all activities within 
their assigned districts, salaries and expenses 
of such officers, as well as Field Division 
Supervisors, shall be distributed monthly to 


* the proper classification so that at the end 


of the year it will be possible to set up a 
more businesslike budget than at present. 

The salary and expenses of the Supervisor 
of Buildings and Purchases, and any clerical 
help employed incident thereto, shall also be 
distributed at the end of the year to the 
operations for which services were rendered. 

The total approved budget for the period 
June 1, 1945 to May 31, 1946, subject to the 
Governor’s approval, amounted to $1,808,- 
330.00 of which over $270,000 is reserve. 

The Commission also allocated $149,970.00 
additional to its “war-time reserve,” started 
on June 1, 1941, which now totals $1,300,- 
970.00. 

New Legislation—All legislation affecting 
the Commission was reviewed and a full in- 
terpretation of each bill as finally approved 
by the General Assembly will be found on 
page 18. 

Seasons and Bag Limits—Although the 
Commission has in several recent years set 
the seasons and bag limits at its April or 
May meeting due to printing and other prob- 
lems, this subject was discussed in a pre- 
liminary way and the matter deferred until 
the next meeting in order to secure more 
complete information on the _ prospective 
game supply, and especially the breeding 
season. 

Notwithstanding the very severe winter, 
game losses in general were no greater than 
during previous milder winters, except in 
western Clinton County where there were 
too many deer for the forage available. Bob- 
white quail suffered the heaviest losses, from 
50% to 75% of the breeding stock having 
been destroyed. 

A complete inventory of the wild turkey 


(Continued on page 28) 





Mr. smith also photographed the young .buck in the picture at the right. 
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EVEN POISONOUS SNAKES HAVE ENEMIES 


Mw OST people regard venomous snakes 
with such fear that it never occurs to 
them that these reptiles have a host of 
enemies—animals which seem to recognize 
the danger of being bitten but attack in 
spite of it. 

Snake meat is tender and has a delicious 
flavor, as I can testify. I have eaten it fre- 
quently—fried like chicken or frogs’ legs— 
and found it better than either. It is not 
surprising that many animals relish such a 
delicacy and, being accustomed to fighting 
for their food, are willing to take the risk 
involved in getting a dinner of fresh snake. 

Large poisonous serpents, imbued with the 
wisdom of experience and armed with potent 
fangs and venom, have comparatively few 
enemies; their size makes them of little in- 
terest to the smaller carnivorous animals. 
But little snakes, and especially juvenile 
ones, have innumerable foes. 

Young rattlesnakes, cooperheads, mocca- 
sins, and coral snakes are killed and eaten 
by quite a number of birds and mammals; 
many harmless serpents feed upon them, 
too. Very young snakes are unable to strike 
far and are too small to have learned the 
necessity for exercising extreme caution in 
a world teeming with dangers. 

Birds have various techniques for catching 
snakes. Ravens, crows, and the road runner 
or chaparral cock, of the southwestern states 
and Mexico, dart in from a safe distance 
and peck at the snake’s head until it is dead. 
Such birds can deliver quite a blow, and a 
few such raps with their sharp beaks quickly 
put the snake out of action. Owls and 
hawks usually kill with the powerful talons 
of their feet. Their claws are capable of 
piercing to the vital parts of small animals. 
In subduing snakes, however, these birds 
also often resort to the use of their strong 
beaks. 

I know of no naturalist who has observed 
the snake-killing technique of these rap- 
torial birds, but I think I have found a clue 
to it. While collecting reptiles in the Marys- 
ville Buttes, in central California, I inad- 
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verently frightened a hawk away from a 
meal it had just started. It happened to be 
a non-poisonous gopher snake, but the 
method by which it was dispatched probably 
would be the same for all snakes. The talons 
of one foot had seized the body a few inches 
back of the neck, and those of the other 
foot had gone through the head, penetrating 
the thin skull and entering the brain. The 
bird apparently had held the snake firmly 
in this manner while it ate away the flesh on 
the back of the neck. This made the victim 
powerless to strike even if the head had 
been released and the injury to the brain 
had not incapacitated it. 


Snakes for Nestlings 

Many birds which relish a good worm— 
even robins—find snakes to their liking. 
Herons, cranes, and other carnivorous aquatic 
species eat large quantities of both harm- 
less and poisonous species. In the rookeries 
where birds of this type breed, they may 
be seen industriously carrying snakes to 
their nestlings—snakes caught along streams 
or in swamps while the birds were engaged 
in fishing operations. While driving across 
the Everglades in Florida, on the raised 
highway known as the Tamiami Trail, I 
have seen as many as a dozen water birds 
an hour carrying such prey. The snakes 
almost always hung limp, showing that they 
had been killed before being taken aloft. 
Possibly birds do not distinguish between 
poisonous and non-poisonous species and at- 
tack all serpents as though they were dan- 
gerous. 

It is hard to believe that downy little 
chicks can grow up to be fearless snake 
killers, but chickens and other domestic 
poultry seem to enjoy eating young snakes 
as much as do the wild birds. Colonel M. L. 
Crimmins has told me about a female rattle- 
snake, kept in a cage in his backyard in 
San Antonio, Texas, which gave birth to a 
litter of young during the night. The babies 
crawled through the meshes of the chicken 
wire screening the front of the cage, and 
the next morning the Colonel looked out 
the window from his breakfast table to see 
his hens industriously killing and feasting 
on the newborn baby rattlers. 

Turkey raisers often report finding their 


birds eating snakes. A turkey ranch was 
established a few years ago in the prairie 
region of southeastern Colorado—in an area 
noted for its great number of prairie rattle. 
snakes—and within a year the large flock 
of turkeys had so reduced the rattler popu- 
lation that the ranch owners rarely saw one, 

Both wild and domesticated swine are 
especially fond of reptile meat, if one may 
judge by the way they fight over it. Killing 
and eating a snake seems to be a high light 
in the otherwise monotonous diet of these 
animals. The hog’s method of attack is to 
rush in, grab the snake near the middle of 
the body, and shake it violently. The head 
is whipped about so rapidly that it is diffi- 
cult for a poisonous kind to strike. But it 
is by no means impossible; hogs frequently 
are bitten in these forays. 

Such bites seldom cause any injury, how- 
ever, for under its thick, tough skin the 
hog has a layer of fat covering almost the 
entire body. The fat is so oily that the 
venom, which is a water solution, makes 
little progress, and the layer so poorly sup- 
plied with blood and lymph vessels that the 
venom is absorbed into the general circula- 
tion slowly and causes little harm. If the 
hog is bitten in a part of the body where 
there is little fat, it suffers from venom 
poisoning in the same way as any other 
animal, although swine rarely die as a re- 
sult of snake bite. 

Deer and antelope are noted enemies of 
poisonous snakes and other animals which 
they fear may molest them or their young. 
These large mammals are strictly vegetarian, 
however, and do not eat anything they may 
kill. Does, with fawns to protect, seem 
especially prone to attack snakes. Their 
method is to leap into the air and come 
down on the victim with all four sharp hoofs. 
The feet are then driven up and down like 
pistons. The snake has little chance 
strike the slender, fast-moving legs before 
it is cut to ribbons. 

Several kinds of nonvenomous snakes will 
eat other serpents, even ones of their own 
kind. Some of the most spectacular animal 
battles I ever have witnessed were be- 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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A COMMON complaint of forest fire ob- 
servers is that objects, which appear 
clear enough when seen with the naked eye, 
look blurred wheh viewed with binoculars. 
This complaint has been made even when 
the binoculars were in perfect condition. 
Frequently, the difficulty lies in the way 
the user adjusts his glasses. With careful 
adjustment they can be made to “fit the 
eyes” and give clear and restful vision. Be- 
fore adjusting a pair of binoculars for the 
first time, it is desirable to do two things: 
1. Select a distant printed sign on which 
to focus. Buildings and trees may appear 
pleasing to the eye even if they are slightly 
out of focus. There can be no doubt as to 
whether print is clearly and sharply legible. 

2. If possible, rest the elbows on some sta- 
tionary object in order that the glasses may 
be held steady. Then adjust them accord- 
ing to description “A” if they have a central 
focusing wheel, and according to “B” if they 
have individual eye-cap adjustments. 


Focusing 


A. Binoculars with central focusing wheel. 
—Close your right eye or, better still, hold 
acard in front of that side of the binocular, 
and turn the central focusing wheel until 
you see clearly with your left eye. Then 
shut your left eye, and turn the right eye-cap 

(do not touch the central focusing wheel), 
until you see clearly with the right eye. 
Closing one eye puts muscular strain on the 
other eye, and the closed eye takes time to 
recover from the “squeeze.” You should 
now see clearly with each eye, no matter 
how your two eyes may differ. Then bend 
the binocular at the hinge, until the circles 
a seen by both eyes fuse into one. The 
binocular is now in perfect adjustment for 
both your eyes, and should give clear and 
testful vision. Obviously, were both your 
tyes exactly the same, you could adjust the 
binocular by setting the right eye-cap at 
“ero,” and simply turning the central fu- 
cusing wheel, since this wheel raises the 
bridge on both sides the same amount. But 
with many people the two eyes are quite 
different, and therefore separate adjustment 
is advisable. 

The above procedure may seem a compli- 
tated and laborious method, but after the 
frst time it is quite simple. You know the 
torrect reading of the right eye-cap for your 
tyes. If this is —2, then that is where this 
tap should always be set for you on this 
particular glass. If the right eye-cap be- 
tomes moved, then you can easily set it back 
tt —2 without even looking through the bi- 
toecular. Thereafter you can adjust the glass 
‘orrectly for both your eyes, simply by turn- 
ing the central focusing wheel. Remember, 
however, that print is always the ideal object 
® which to adjust binoculars. An adjust- 
ment “more or less correct” is not good 
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enough. Restful vision requires perfect ad- 
justment. 


B. Binoculars with individual eye-cap ad- 
justments—Close off the vision on the right 
side, look through the left side only, and 
turn that eye-cap until you can see clearly. 
Do the same on the right side, and bend 
the hinge to fuse the two images. Take the 
reading of each eye-cap. If the caps become 
shifted, you can put them back into correct 
position without looking through the binoc- 
ular. It pays to be very accurate the first 
time; thereafter adjustment is simple. 


Alignment 

Some observers complain of headaches 
after continuous use of binoculars for five 
minutes or more, although they can see 
clearly for a minute or two. Such discom- 
fort and headache usually indicate that the 
binoculars are out of alignment. Instead of 
the two optical axes being parallel, one side 
may point slightly higher than the other, 
hence one side may reveal a somewhat dif- 
ferent portion of the scenery than the other. 


Unfortunately, binoculars may not be suffi- 
ciently out of alignment for the trouble to 
be obvious. By exerting considerable mus- 
cular effort the eyes are often able to force 
a fusion of the two images. The unnatural 
strain put upon the eye muscles explains the 
headaches, 

The alignment of a binocular may be 
roughly checked by eye by the following 
method, although it often takes a good deal 
of practice to do this easily: 

Adjust the left side of the binocular cor- 
rectly for your left eye, and the right side 
for your right eye, but do not look through 
both eyes at the same time, Otherwise, if 
the glass is out of alignment, you will im- 
mediately strain your eyes by trying to force 
fusion, and this eye strain will unfit you for 
the following test. After adjusting the bi- 
noculars for each eye, open both of them, 
instantly moving the binocular slowly away 
until it is three or four inches from your 
eyes. At this distance your eyes will not 
be able to force the fusion of the two images. 

Be sure to focus the glasses on a straight 
horizontal line directly before you (not on 
a line at an angle). If the binoculars are 
in alignment, the image of the line as seen 
through the right eye piece will be a con- 
tinuation of the line as seen through the left 
eye piece. (See Figure 1). If the binoculars 
are out of alignment, one of the two lines 


ene 


Fig. 1. In Alignment. 


THE USE AND CARE OF BINOCULARS 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article is contributed by E. REICHERT of the MIRAKEL REPAIR 

CO., of Mount Vernon, New York. We believe it will be of as much interest to the wild- 

life observers of this State as it was to the fire observers, for whom it was originally 
prepared at the request of the Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters. 


will appear higher than the other. (See 
Figure 2). 

If you find that your eyes cannot readily 
perform this test, or if the results seem 
doubtful, it would then be advisable for you 
to send in your binocular to have the align- 
ment checked properly. Much eye strain will 
be avoided if attention is given to this matter 
of alignment. 

Poor alignment is usually the result of 
shifting of the prisms, caused by violent 
bumping or jarring of the binoculars. When 
this happens the glass must be sent in for 
repair; and it is important that this very 
difficult work, which requires the utmost 
accuracy, be performed in the proper manner, 

In the customary porro-prism binocular, 
there are four prisms each moveable in four 
distinct ways, and the problem is by no 
means simple. As a matter of fact, for 
really perfect alignment a special instrument 
known as a collimator must be used to 
achieve the required accuracy. 


Tampering 

Under no circumstances should anyone 
but a specialist in binocular repairs attempt 
to repair a binocular—no matter how highly 
skilled a mechanic he may be. Not only is 
the repair work practically certain to prove 
unsatisfactory, the probability is that actual 
damage will be done: 

Glasses that have been tampered with 
usually show it very clearly. Sometimes 
delicate threads are stripped, making re- 
placement of parts necessary. Sometimes 
parts are broken, for only an expert knows 
just which parts are removable and in what 
order they should be removed. Usually 
lenses or prisms become scratched. 

But perhaps the most costly damage is 
that caused by misplacement of optical parts 
—lenses and prisms—in attempting to clean 
them. They are frequently put back incor- 
rectly. When an expert examines a glass in 
this condition, he knows at once that the 
parts have been misplaced. But just ex- 
actly what is wrong may be very difficult to 
determine, and may require hours of experi- 
mental work. In other words, although it 
may take only a few minutes to replace parts 
correctly, the experimental work may be 
both long and costly. 


Cleaning and Care 


The observer who wants his binoculars 
internally clean can do much by just trying 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Fig. 2—Out of Alignment. 
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“I haven’t heard from anyone from the 
Game Commission since Christmas and de- 
cided the fault is mostly mine. 

“We haven’t been as isolated here this 
winter as were the groups in former years, 
but still mail and news comes and goes very 
slowly. Just last week a plane landed here, 
but they brought no mail and their recep- 
tion was a bit cool. In spite of things like 
that we are getting along very well in the 
Arctic. The last letters I received were full 
of the coming spring,,but up here that is 
just something to think about. We are still 
having sub-zero temperatures as a -regular 
diet, and the sun is our only index to the 
coming summer. Already we are getting 
almost 24 hours of light and it won’t be too 
long until the sun will remain with us for 
that period. 

“I haven’t seen any birds except an oc- 
casional raven or ptarmigan for two months 
now. The natives told me that the small 
birds begin to come north in April, but as 
yet I haven’t been able to find any. Even 
the ducks have left the vicinity because of 
the ice and seals are scarce for the same 
reason. When the ice breaks up the ducks 
will again be with us in a very short time 
and many other sea species will accompany 
them. 

“Fishing through the ice is very productive 
at present, but there is no sport to it. A 
type of cod is most commonly caught by 
this means, but an occasional flounder and 
halibut are also taken. Just tonight I had 
all the halibut steaks I could eat, and it is 
really surprising how my appetite has grown 
since I have been here. I occasionally go 
out to get fish for ourselves or the dogs, but 
I will wait until summer and the fly season 
and have my sport with the trout. When I 
fish now I am always surrounded by our 
pack of 13 dogs; each lying around the hole 
waiting to steal my catch. Occasionally they 
succeed and then the fur and blood’ flies until 
it is devoured, 

“I have taken several dog trips lately, and 





on my last got what I hope will be some ex- 
cellent pictures of the natives in the Sun- 
day-go-to-meeting clothes. You probably 
have seen the native sealskin stuff with all 
the added beadwork to make it pretty. I wiil 
admit it is very colorful and one old boy 
had one gold ear ring that he seemed espe- 
cially proud of. I took the pictures in color 
and hope they amount to something. The 
light conditions here are different than I 
have ever encountered before and the intense 
brightness of everything, even on a dull day, 
makes me wonder. We must always wear 
dark glasses if out for any period of time. 

“There are some things about this land 
that are truly amazing, and one that espe- 
cially got me is the fact that mushrooms ex- 
ist as far north as Thule. Equally amazing 
is the fact that all are edible and the natives 
rarely eat them. I can’t quite figure this 
out because they eat everything else. When 
hunting with the natives one is always in 
for new surprises. I have seen them eat 
the fatty lump on the upper bill of a king 
eider as soon as they retrieved the duck, 
and the intestines, liver and heart of the 
ptarmigan are another relished delicacy right 
after the bird has been shot. Raw seal meat 
is regularly eaten, and I can’t really blame 
them for that, because the liver is especially 
good. Seal liver has the reputation for 
being the finest in the world, even when 
prepared according to our standards. As 
far as I can see, raw fish is quite tasteless 
and just something to eat when you are 
hungry. 

“T still don’t have any pictures of the 
seal hunting. The immediate area is well 
covered with ice and the natives go to areas 
with more open water to do the most of their 
seal hunting. Every three weeks we get a 
day off by letting the other fellows work 
double shifts, but in this country that isn’t 
much time for getting around and seeing 
things. The last I was out with the dogs, 
two of us made a round trip of thirty miles 
in six hours with time out for pictures and 


* 


Sometime ago we had a very inter- 
esting little article by Sgt. Ev. Stine- 
man, who used to furnish an occa- 
sional column entitled “Canine Cor- 
ner.” Ev was fortunate enough last 
December 4 to get a 5-day furlough 
and luckily got a plane from France 
to within five miles of the Stoke Hill 
Beagle Pack in England, where Major 
Craig, Master of Hounds took him in 
as his house guest and did him the 
honor of presenting him with Whip 
and Horn for the duration of his stay. 
Needless to say Sgt. Stineman made 
the most of his extremely good for- 
tune. At left is Miss Enid Tozer, the 
present Kennel Mistress who acted as 
Whip, and Sgt. Stineman. 


* 


scouting around before we started back, 
Our dogs are good, but like all Americans 
get too much to eat and are consequently a 
bit on the heavy side. Most native dogs are 
fed once or twice a week and attempt to 
eat each other in between times. They are 
fed daily, however, when they are on the 
go. Most dogs in the States would starve 
on what these dogs get.”—-Cpl. John D. Beule, 
Sth Weather Sq. APO 859, c/o Postmaster, 
New York. 


“I am now in Okinawa, having landed 
here on Easter Sunday. We were 42 days 
at sea having quite a rough trip; although 
all went one hundred percent O.K. 

“Living and all things in general are very 
much in the rough as always is the case at 
first. We are at least eating 3 times in a 
day, so one has lots to be thankful for. 

“All things here are quite different than 
those experienced in the past in tropical 
lands. First, the big change is the climate. 
The temperatures are only in the sixties 
which normally is not cold, but we do mind 
it. Daytime it is not so bad, but the nights 
are really chilly and sleeping in those great 
big Pup tents does not help matters. 

“The inhabitants are of Korean and mixed 
yellow races. Needless to describe them, 
although the looks on their faces are such 
that I do not know words to explain it 
Their customs are queer to us and most all 
things in general are 20 years behind. 

“Definitely I have not seen any cocoanut 
trees as yet but mostly evergreens, which 
are a good sight for a change. Wild pigeons 
seem quite plentiful. There are wild pig 
here and two very poisonous snakes know) 
as Habu, whose markings resemble ow 
diamond-back snakes. They claim there & 
very good fishing here, although I am nd 
doing any. Time hardly permits and ! 
really do not have a desire to fish in thes 
parts.”—D. J. Blessing CM 1/c, 58th C B Go 
B-5, c/o Fleet P.O., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Many Clubs to Raise Ringnecks 


Applications for over 6,600 eggs and 32,000 
day-old chicks have been received from 
sportsmen’s organizations and citizens of the 
Commonwealth who are interested in aiding 
with the propagation of pheasants and who 
have the necessary equipment available. In 
addition, applications for 10,000 day-old 
chicks have been received from farm-game 
cooperators. 

Although this program is conducted an- 
nually, it is especially important this year 
because brooding and other operations are 
handicapped at the State Game Farms due 
to war conditions. Through this cooperative 
plan the Commission and the sportsmen will 
be able to put many more birds into ti. 
field for the hunters than ever before. 

Although the deadline for receiving ap- 
plications was May 15, probably some clubs 
could not file their applications because o. 
waiting for approval at one of their regula~ 
meetings. In such instances they may sti! 
file their applications, and if the birds are 
available the Commission will supply the’ 

The following sportsmen’s organizations 
had indicated their willingness to cooperate 
in this program as of May 20. 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY 


Outdoor Life Lodge of Fawn Township, 
entum, Pa. 

piniand Sportsmen’s Association, Pittsburgh 

13, Pa. 


ARMSTRONG COUNTY 

NuMine District Sportsmen’s Association, Nu- 
Mine, Pa. 

Buffalo Valley Sportsmen’s Association, Worth- 
ington, Pa. 

BEAVER COUNTY ° 

Marion Hill-New Brighton Sportsmen’s Club, 
New Brighton, Pa. 


BEDFORD COUNTY 
Bedford County Game Protective Assn., 


ford, Pa. 
Dunning Cove Sportsmen’s Assn., Bedford, Pa. 


BLAIR COUNTY 
Martinsburg Sportsmen’s Association, 
burg, Pa. 
Smokey Run Rod & Gun Club, Claysburg, Pa. 


BRADFORD COUNTY 
Sayre Sportsmen’s Club, Sayre, Pa. 


BUCKS COUNTY 
Branch Valley Fish, Game & 
Perkasie, Pa. 

CAMBRIA COUNTY 
Colver Rod & Gun Club, Colver, Pa. 
Dunlo Rod & Gun Club, Lioydell, Pa. 
Bhensburg Sportsmen’s Association, Ebensburg, 
Pa 


Bed- 


Martins- 


Forestry Assn., 


Hastings Sportsmen’s Association, Hastings, Pa. 
Imperial Game & Fish Protective Association, 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Krayn Sportsmen’s Association, Windber, Pa. 
Lloydell Field & Stream, Lloydell, Pa. 
South Fork Sportsmen’s Association, 
hill, Pa. 

Patton Sportsmen’s Association, Patton, Pa. 
Portage Sportsmen’s Association, Portage, Pa. 


Summer- 


CENTRE COUNTY 
Hunters’ and Anglers’ Club, Milesburg, Pa. 
Centre County Sportsmen’s Association, Belle- 
fonte, Pa. 
Moshannon Valley Game Association, Osceola 
Mills, Pa. 

CLARION COUNTY 
Red Bank Valley Sportsmen’s Association, New 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Foxburg Rod & Gun Club, Foxburg, Pa. 


CLEARFIELD COUNTY 
Old Town Sportsmen’s Club, Clearfield, Pa. 
Beaushanss Valley Rod & Gun Club, Mahaffey, 
a. 


CLINTON COUNTY 
Clinton County Fish & Game Association, Lock 
ven, , 
Western Clinton Sportsmen’s Association, 


Renovo, Pa. 


COLUMBIA COUNTY 
Fishing Creek Sportsmen’s Association, Blooms- 


burg, Pa. 

CRAWFORD COUNTY 
Cochranton Antlers Club, Cochranton, Pa. 
Pymatuning Sportsmen’s Club, Linesville, Pa. 


Mead Dog Club, Meadville, Pa. 


Meadville Branch Sportsmen’s Council, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 
CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
West Shore Sportsmen’s Association, New 


Cumberland, Pa. 


ELK COUNTY 
Garden Hill Rod & Gun Club, Weedville, Pa. 


ERIE COUNTY 
Erie County Sportsmen’s League, Erie, Pa. 


FAYETTE COUNTY 
Fayette County Fish & Game Association, Con- 
nellsville Chapter, Connellsville, Pa. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 

Blue Ridge Fish & Game Association, Rouzer- 
ville, Pa. 

Waynesboro Fish & Game Protective Associa- 
tion, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Mt. Alto Fish & Game Protective Association, 
Mt. Alto, Pa. 

South Mountain Fish & Game Protective Assn., 
Mt. Alto, Pa. 


FULTON COUNTY 


Fulton County Sportsmen’s League, McCon- 
nellsburg, Pa. 
GREENE COUNTY 
Greene County Conservation League, Waynes- 


burg, Pa. 
HUNTINGDON COUNTY 
Juniata Valley Better Hunting & Fishing Assn., 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
Huntingdon County Game 
Assn., Huntingdon, Pa. 


INDIANA COUNTY 
Indiana County Fish & Game Association, 
Indiana, 
Iselin Sportsmen’s Association, Iselin, Pa. 
Rossiter Sportsmen’s Association, Rossiter, Pa. 
ow Valley Rod & Gun Club, Inc., Clymer, 


Fish & Forestry 


a. 
— Township Sportsmen’s Assn., Boltz, 
a 


Young Township Fish & Game Association, 
Aultman, Pa. 


JEFFERSON CO 
Brockway Sportsmen Association, Brockway, Pa. 


LANCASTER COUNTY 


Creek Sportsmen’s Association, 


Mill Bareville, 
P 


a. 
aes Sportsmen’s Association, Strasburg, 
a 


Milton Grove Sportsmen’s Club, Mt. Joy, Pa. 


LEHIGH COUNTY 
Rural Sportsmen’s Association of 
Macungie Township, Trexlertown, Pa. 
Lehigh County Fish & Game Protective Assn., 
New Tripoli, Pa. 


LUZERNE COUNTY 
Butler Valley Rod & Gun Club, Drums, Pa. 
Trailwood Association, Kingston, Pa. 


McKEAN COUNTY 
Kane Fish & Game Club, Kane, Pa. 
Otto Conservation Association, Duke Center, Pa. 


Upper 
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McKean County Sportsmen’s Association, Dallas 
City, Pa. 
Rixford Rod & Gun Club, Rixford, Pa. 


MIFFLIN COUNTY 
Mifflin County Sportsmen’s Association, 
town, Pa, 


Lewis- 


MONROE COUNTY 
Pocono F.F.A. Chapter, Tannerville, 


MONTOUR COUNTY 
Montour County Fish & Game Conservation 
Club, Danville, Pa. 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 
Easton Fish & Game Association, Easton, Pa. 
Blue Mt. Rod & Gun Club, Bangor, Pa. 
Sky Line Skeet & Trap Club, Easton, Pa. 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 
Miiton Fish & Game Association, Milton, Pa. 
Turbotville Farmers Sportsmen, Turbotville, Pa. 
ee Fish & Game Association, Shamokin, 
a. 


PERRY COUNTY 
Marysville Sportsmen’s Assn., Marysville, Pa. 
Susquehanna Sportsmen’s Assn., Liverpool, Pa. 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY 
Tuscarora Game Club, Tuscarora, Pa. 


SOMERSET COUNTY 
Jenner’s Rod & Gun Club, Jenners, Pa. 
Jerome Sportsmen’s Association, Jerome, Pa. 
Sipesville Rod & Gun Club, Sipesville, Pa. 
Yough Game & Fish Association, Addison, Pa. 
Somerset Sportsmen’s Association, Somerset, Pa. 
Gray Sportsmen’s Club, Gray, Pa. 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY 
Great Bend Rod & Gun Club, Hallstead, Pa. 


TIOGA COUNTY 
Mansfield Sportsmen’s Club, Mansfield, Pa. 
Sullivan Rod & Gun Club, Mainesburg, Pa. 


VENANGO COUNTY 
Emlenton Rod & Gun Club, Emlenton, Pa. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 
Cherry Valley Sportsmen’s Association, Burgetts- 
town, Pa. 
Muse. Sportsmen’s Club, Muse, Pa. 
Viestland Sportemen’s Club, Westland, Pa. 


YORK COUNTY 
Glen Rock Fish & Game Association, Glen Rock, 


Pa. 


a. 
Izaak Walton League, Ch. 7, York, Pa. 


An ostrich egg may weigh four pounds. 
* x * *” * 

The red deer can clear a seven foot fence, 
and a twenty-foot chasm. 

* * * a * 

Two collared peccaries in the Philadel- 
phia zoo learned to close and open the door 
to their house in cold weather; peccaries 
are New World tropical wild pigs. 
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AN UNFORGETTABLE DUCK HUNT 


A LASHING Northeaster and heavy rains 
was the answer to a duck hunter’s 
prayer last Friday, so when I met people 
who commented wryly that it was “good 
weather for ducks,” I grinned agreement, in- 
stead of screaming upon hearing the over- 
worked phrase. 

Anxious as a groom on the eve of his 
wedding, I could hardly wait for Saturday 
morning. My buddy was punctual, and after 
a quick get away we arrived at Washington 
Boro early. It was still dark, raining and 
blowing. We loaded up the canoe and set 
out to look for a likely spot. 


We rounded an island and headed down- 
stream until we came abreast of a point on 
the lee side, and decided that was a good 
place. The water was shallow, we stepped 
out of the boat and tossed the “Black” cork 
stools on the choppy waves. We heard a 
flock of ducks rise and others quack noisily 
as they swam away in the haze. 


Our delight in finding such an ideal loca- 
tion was short lived, for a boat with a couple 
fellows pulled up out of the dimness and 
claimed possession, so we gathered our de- 
coys and paddled further down. 

Now we could see for quite some distance, 
_and every where there appeared to be blinds 
and decoys. We concluded that the best 
course would be to cut across the flats to 
the other side of the islands and try to 
find an unoccupied position. 

The canoe was loaded with decoys, guns, 
stakes, canvass, extra coats, etc, and when 


By Ralph Sides 


we attempted to drag it across the mud, it 
was like trying to move a barge. 

We sank in the muck as we pulled and 
tugged, straining every muscle, stopping 
every few feet to catch our breath. Once 
my partner fell and rolled in the slimy 
mess, and soon afterwards I tripped and 
landed in a couple inches of water, which 
was sufficient to run down my boots and 
make my feet wet. 

The dirty sand clung to our clothing, and 
judging from the looks of my friend, we cer- 
tainly had a bedraggled appearance, stagger- 
ing across the mire. 

Then at the point of exhaustion, we reached 
water where the boat would float, and again 
our elation was dampened by the unhappy 
thought that my associate had left his shells 
and lunch in the car back on shore. We 
moved up between the islands and picked 
out a place to erect our canvass blind. 

By this time I was soaked from the waist 
down. We put the decoys in the water, un- 
loaded the equipment and then paddled back 
to the mainland, got his box with food and 
shells and returned. 

My watch showed 8 o'clock as we pre- 
pared a vigil for ducks. I was wet to the 
skin, and had donned my heavy coat, but 
sat shivering with inward ague in unison to 
the bobbing raft. 

The wind had changed, and our spot was 
no longer strategically good, so we took a 
vote on going across to the other island. 
This meant taking in the decoys, dismantling 


the blind, load up and do the same thing al] 
over again at a new site. 

We put everything in the craft, and ag] 
stood in the water my pal got into it, but 
lost his balance somehow and fell kersplash 
into the river, tilting the canoe. Some of the 
stuff fell out, and the boat was half filled 
with water as it righted. 

We pushed it ashore, and looked in dismay 
at the guns, coats and shells, submerged in 
the dirty water. The decoys nonchalantly 
floated about in their private bath. 

We took our paraphernalia out once more, 


The drenched clothing was begrimed, and 
the canoe had sticky black mud all over the 
inside. 

We embarked without mishap and crossed 
over, walked through the tall grass of the 
island and spotted an empty blind which 
we decided to use. 

While we stood looking, my partner took 
out a pack of cigarettes, and in the process 
of knocking one out, the whole lot fell to 
the ground, like coal out of a chute. 

He looked at me and remarked with un- 
affected humor, “Never a dull moment.” 

We retraced our steps and paddled over 
to the blind. After putting out the stools, 
we sat down and waited, remarking that it 
was strange that there wasn’t much shooting, 
or that the ducks weren’t seen flying. 

I was hungry and removed a sandwich 
from my pocket. My ill-fated companion 
opened his lunch kit and the sandwiches 


(Continued on Page 32) 




















“But lost his balance somehow and fell kersplash into the river, tilting the canoe.” 
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The author with bear ensnared in one of the 
old-time massive steel traps. 


AY back when the most popular method 
of taking bears in Pennsylvania was 
with a steel trap, I received a report from 
Malcom McKay, a farmer, who resided on 
Clear Creek, Cameron County, that a bear 
had made a visit to his apiary and had de- 
stroyed several hives of bees. Upon making 
an investigation we found that the bear had 
upset, destroyed or damaged ten hives on 
his first visit and the bee yard looked like 
a pile of kindling wood. Naturally Mr. Mc- 
Kay was not in too good a humor and de- 
manded that something be done at once to 
prevent any future damage to his colony 
which consisted of about fifty swarms of bees. 
Back in those days, which was more than 
twenty years ago, very few people had little 
respect for a sheep-killing or honey-eating 
bear and the most popular method of de- 
stroying the animals was with a steel trap. 
After looking over the situation, I decided to 
set a trap about 300 yards above the bee 
yard where the bear had been coming down 
a small ravine. It was understood that Mr. 
McKay and his hired hand would look after 
the trap each morning and report to me as 
soon as the bear was caught. 

After two or three mornings had passed 
without any report, I decided to look the 
ground over myself because I felt sure the 
bear was overdue as in most cases of this 
kind bruin returns about every night for 
more honey. The hired man was to look at 
the trap each morning, but for some un- 
known reason he seemed to be a little afraid 
to visit the trap. Upon approaching the “set” 
I could see plenty of evidence that the bear 
had gotten into the trap and had gone into 
the woods with the No. 5 Newhouse and the 
clog, which was between six and seven feet 
in length. After following the trail for some 
distance, without a gun, and not finding the 
bear tied up, I decided to return to the 
McKay farm and obtain a gun. After in- 
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WAY BACK WHEN 


By ARTHUR LOGUE 


forming Mr. McKay that the bear was in the 
trap and had gone with the clog, and that 
I would like to have his rifle to kill the 
animal he told me he did not own a gun. 

I then drove down the valley to the farm 
of Fred Yentzer, an old time hunter of fifty 
to seventy-five years ago, and inquired if he 
had a gun that I could borrow. Mr. Yentzer 
said he had a “righteous” good gun and that 
I was welcome to use it for this occasion 
He brought the weapon out of the house. 
It was a three-barreled gun, with two shot 
barrels and a .38-55 rifle barrel. He also 
handed me two shells, which was all that 
he had, one rifle shell and a pumpkin ball. 

Taking up the trail again I proceeded to 
follow the bear, which was easy to do as he. 
left plenty of evidence by clearing a small 
“skid” road through the woods. It was late 
in the afternoon and after following the trail 
fully a mile and a half. I came upon the 
creature hiding in a hemlock thicket on top 
of the mountain. Upon hearing my approach 
it started down the slope running with the 
trap and clog, which made quite a noise, and 
I started on the run in an effort to head him 
and get a shot. After chasing the animal 
about three to four hundred yards, I came 
upon him fast in some small sapplings, and 
such a sight I never saw. He was biting the 
trees, growling, and his fur literally stood on 
end. He was moving so that I could not get 
a head shot. After getting my breath he 
stopped moving, so I leveled the rifle barrel 
on his neck and pulled the trigger. The shot 
dropped him for just a second but he was 
right back on his feet. Knowing that I 
had only one shell left I took good aim and 


One of the permanent log pens trappers 


his way to freedom. 
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fired the second shot, and in about a minute 


or more he slowly tipped over. I assumed 
that it was the second shot that had made 
the kill. After the bear was dead I looked 
him over and then I really became fright- 


_ened. He was so large that I could not begin 


to roll him over to take the trap off, and 
the longer I observed his size, the more 
frightened I became. The sun was setting 
over the mountain and I started back the 
trail toward the McKay farm. The next day 
we returned and secured the trap. The car- 
cass being unfit for food we buried it there 
in the woods. We skinned out part of the 
carcass in an effort to locate which shot had 
made the kill and found the 38-55 rifle bullet 
lodged»in his neck as flat as a pancake. The 
pumpkin .ball had missed him clean, which 
was the shot I figured had done the trick. 

Today, in handling bear cases of this kind, 
we operate with more modern trapping 
methods and take the sheep-killing bears in 
a portable live pen and transport them some 
thirty to forty miles back into a wilderness 
section and liberate them for future sport. 
In this manner we have the bear and elimin- 
ate the payment of damages. Recently we 
developed a tagging crate and tag the animals 
to learn just whether they return to their 
original killing grounds or just how far they 
travel from the point of release. On April 
28, 1944 we liberated a small bear at Cherry 
Springs, Potter County, bearing tag No. 2, 
marked, “Report to Game Commission, Har- 
risburg, when killed.” This bear has the 
right hind foot shot off which will be further 
identification. If it ever falls victim to your 
gunsight let’s hear from you. 


Photo by Seth Gordon, 1924. 
Note where Bruin gnawed 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF PROPOSED FEDERAL LEGISLATION 





Above is a reproduction of the 1945-46 Federal Duck Stamp, which will go on sale at 


all first and second class post offices on July 1. 
The original sketch in black and white water color, 
Groome, Curator of birds and mammals at Milwaukee Public 


shovellers in full spring plumage. 
is the work of Owen J. 
Museum, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Although sportsmen of the various states 
are not directly concerned about the majority 
of the conservation measures introduced in 
Congress, there are some which have an in- 
direct bearing on their future welfare and 
we take pleasure in highlighting the most 
important of the over one hundred Bills 
which have so far been presented. 


We are indebted to the National Wildlife 
Federation and its Washington correspondent, 
Carl D. Shoemaker, who is also Secretary 
of the U. S. Senate Special Committee on 
Conservation of Wildlife Resources, for a 
monthly analysis of all new legislation, a 
service which is furnished every state con- 
servation department gratuitously through 
a Conservation News bulletin published by 
the Federation. 


Two of the most important measures so 
far introduced are the Missouri Valley Au- 
thority Bill (S555) which was reported ad- 
versely to the Senate and the Cordan Bill 
(S 924), as follows: 


S.555. SENATOR MURRAY (Montana). 


The Commerce Committee of the United 
States Senate has reported adversely on the 
Missouri Valley Authority Bill (S. 555), in- 
troduced by Senator Murray of Montana. 
The report is significant and probably marks 
the turning point in the Congress on the 
question of Valley Authorities. It is so clear 
in its language, so forceful in its logic that 
there is no escaping the import of its con- 
clusion that “the procedures already estab- 
lished by the Congress for the development 


It depicts two male and one female 


of water resources, protect States’ rights, 
and prescribe full cooperation between local, 
State and Federal. interests”. 


This bill had a unique reference. A Senate 
resolution was passed in order to route the 
bill through several committees. First it was 
to go to the Commerce Committee, which 
was directed to report on the navigation and 
flood contro] features of the bill. When this 
Committee concluded its consideration the 
bill, the hearings and report should be sent 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion, where the irrigation and reclamation 
features of the bill were to be considered. 
Following this reference, this Committee 
when it concluded its hearings and adopted 
its report was to send the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry to con- 
sider its agricultural aspects. 

The bill has reached the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation and still has an- 
other hurdle to jump when this Committee 
passes it over to the Agriculture and For- 
estry Committee. The bill has lost the first 
round, and those who should know feel that 
it cannot recover sufficiently to make a come- 
back. 

The Missouri Valley Authority Bill was 
far reaching. It covered the waters of the 
Missouri river and its tributaries and the 
surrounding land in the States of Missouri, 


Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, North and South Dakota 
and Montana. It set.up a three-man Board, 


which in many respects superseded the rights 
and responsibilities of the executive officers 


cf the States listed. The title of the bill in 
a general way tells the story of the Au. 
hority when it says that it is “to provide 
for unified water control and resource de. 
velopment on the Missouri River and sur. 
rounding region in the interest of the con. 
trol and prevention of floods, the promotion 
of navigation and reclamation of the public 
lands, the promotion of family-type farm- 
ing, the development of the recreational pos- 
sibilities and the promotion of the general 
welfare of the area, the strengthening of the 
national defense, and for other purposes”, 
Among these “other purposes”, not mentioned 
in the title, was the development of a vast 
hydro-electric system in the region. 

The Commerce Committee held a 10-day 
hearing and the testimony of the proponents 
and opponents of the bill fills 576 pages. 


Army Engineers Praised 

The report to the Senate was submitted by 
Senator Overton (La.), who was chairman 
of the subcommittee to take the testimony. 
After reporting unfavorably upon the navi- 
gation and flood contro] features of the bill 
the Committee gave high praise to the Army 
Engineers which “for over 120 years has been 
assigned the duty of providing for the im- 
proved navigation of our rivers and harbors.” 

Flood control is not merely a Missouri river 
problem nor is it just a local problem. Flood 
control through this watershed is a Missis- 
sippi basin-wide problem. The Missouri 
river is just one of these tributaries. “The 
flood-control problem of the Mississippi 
Basin can be solved only by Federal Control 
by one agency, with authority over the en- 
tire Mississippi Basin. The agency best 
qualified] for this task by experience and 
training is the U. S. Army Engineers.” 

In the Flood Control Act of December 
1944 and the Rivers and Harbors Act of 
March 1945, Congress authorized an exten- 
sive program for navigation and flood control 
on the Missouri river to be built and oper- 
ated by the Army Engineering Corps. 

The Committee, after carefully consider- 
ing the bill, reports adversely upon the navi- 
gation and flood control features of the bill. 


Opposition To The Bill 

While the Commerce Committee was di- 
rected to report only on the flood control 
and navigation aspects of the proposal, those 
who testified chose to discuss the bill in its 
entirety, the Committee felt that it could 
report on the bill as a whole and did so by 
recommending that it do not pass. 

In both the recently enacted Flood Con- 
trol and Rivers and Harbors bills, Senator 
Bailey inserted language which broadened 
the policy of cooperation and coordination 
between States and Federal Agencies in the 
investigation and planning stages of such 
projects. 

The Flood Control Act of last December 
approved a project for irrigation, flood con- 
trol and power development, and authorized 
$400,000,000 to prosecute the work. 

The Rivers and Harbors Act of March ap- 
proves a project for development of naviga- 
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tion on the Missouri from Sioux City, Iowa, 
to its junction with the Mississippi. 

These projects will sooner or later be car- 
ried out by the Army Engineers and en- 
gineers of the Reclamation Service cooperat- 
ing with them. 

Proponents of the bill declared that river 
development should be through an Authority 
Act rather than through the Army Engineers, 
the Reclamation Service, Soil Conservation 
Service, and other federal agencies already 
set up to handle the problems presented. 

It was contended by other witnesses that 
these latter agencies would be forced from 
the scene if Valley Authorities were set up 
over all our watersheds. This was concurred 
in by all our federal agencies. The Committee 
made a significant statement in the report 
when it said “that delegation of authority 
to the extent provided in S. 555 would be an 
unsound abdication of the responsibility of 
Congress.” 

The Farm Union advocated the bill while 
numerous farm organizations in the Missouri 
Basin opposed it. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
the Mississippi Valley Association, the 
National Reclamation Association, and num- 
erous other groups throughout the region 
opposed it. 

The legislatures of Montana, Wyoming, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Iowa and Kansas opposed 
the bill as did all of the Governors of the 
ten states affected. 

Following are two significant paragraphs 
from the report and the conclusions reached: 

“The opponents of the bill are jealous of 
their States’ sovereignty and of their rights 
(particularly water rights) under State law. 
They forsee encroachment of Federal in- 
fluence into fields of State jurisdiction and 
subordination of States’ rights if the Mis- 
souri Valley Authority is created. They do 
not want Federal domination of their econ- 
omy and fear the broad authority proposed 
to be delegated to the Missouri Valley Au- 
thority. 

“Proponents pointed to the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority as examplifying what they de- 
sire for the Missouri Valley but none of them 
gave recognition to the fact that very large 
sums of Federal money have been put into 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and that it 
is doubtful that the Missouri Valley Au- 
thority could expect proportionately as gen- 
erous treatment. Opposition witnesses did 
point this out and established the thesis that 
the Federal Treasury could not be expected 
to subsidize the Missouri Valley in the same 
way that the Tennessee Valley was provided 
for in an admitted experiment.” 

In summarizing the committee concludes, 
in part, that: 

“Development of the authorized plan under 
existing Federal agencies will assure proper 
emphasis on the primary needs of flood con- 
trol and irrigation. . 

“It is impracticable to have regular Fed- 
eral agencies and a valley authority operat- 
ing in the same territory. 

“Under S. 555, the Missouri Valley Au- 
thority would be able to control practically 
all aspects of economic and social life in the 
Missouri Valley without local interests hav- 
ing proper recourse to Congress; if the Con- 
gress desires to enter these questionable 
fields of activity such functions can best be 
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accomplished by the established Federal 
agencies under the full control of Congress.” 


Other Authority Bills 


There are several other Valley Authority 
bills pending in Congress. One is for the 
Columbia River Valley (S. 460) by Senator 
Mitchell of Washington. Others are for the 
Nine River Systems of America (H.R. 1824) 
by Mr. Rankin (Miss.); the Ohio Valley 
(H. R. 2540) by Mr. Bender (Ohio); the 
Missouri Valley (H.R. 2203), (companion 
measure to S. 555) by Mr. Cochran (Mo.); 
and one for the Savannah River by Mr. Hare 
of S. Car. (H.R. 2648). 


It should be mentioned that the T.V.A. 
came in for some scathing criticism by many 
of the witnesses, particularly Congressman 
A. J. May, of Kentucky, Chairman of the 
House Military Affairs Committee, who 
makes eight separate indictments against 
T.V.A. and then proceeds to prove them. 
He charges that T.V.A. instead of being a 
flood control project is a flood menace, that 
it has done more harm as a soil-conservation 
project than it can ever undo, that it is 
anti-social, that it wastefully duplicates the 
efficient work of the Army Engineers and 
the Soil Conservation Service, that as a 
power project it is doomed to be a red-ink 
bureau, and that it overrides States’ rights 
and State authority. 


Fish and Wildlife 


S 924. Senator Cordon (Oregon). Amends 
the so-called Coordination Act of 1934. The 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service is authorized 
to cooperate with the States, and federal 
agencies and private agencies and organiza- 
tions in the administration of wildlife species. 
Dams constructed by the Federal govern- 
ment, or by anyone else under government 
permit, shall include protective measures 
for migration of fish. The Fish and Wildlife 
Service shall make recommendations for de- 
vices or measures for this protection. Rules 
for administration of areas made available 
through impoundment of waters shall be 
made by the Secretary of the Interior, pro- 
vided they are not inconsistent with the 
State laws for protection of fish and game. 
Some modification and clarification of the 
language of this Section 3 will probably be 
made by the Special Committee on Wild- 
life Resources, to which the bill was re- 
ferred. 

Other bills affecting fish and wildlife in- 
clude the following: 

H.R. 95. Mr. Voorhis (California). Pro- 
vides for the transfer of all activities of the 
Federal government which affect the breed- 
ing, raising, marketing or distribution of do- 
mestic rabbits from the Fish and Wildlife 
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Service in the Interior Department of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

S. 518. Senator Lucas (Illinois). Pro- 
vide for the issuance of permits (to cost not 
more than $1.00) by the Secretary of the In- 
terior for the use of not more than six live 
duck decoys in front of any blind for the 
taking of ducks. 

H.R. 1897. Mr. Hagen (Minnesota). Waives 
the charge for duck stamps sold to members 
of the armed forces until the end of the first 
calendar year beginning after the end of 
the war. 

H.R. 1986. Mr. Rees (Kansas). Amends 
the Act for the suppression of contagious 
diseases among domestic animals by adding, 
“or such dogs, other carnivorous animals, 
whether domestic or wild.” 

H.R. 2081. Mr. Simpson (Illinois). Per- 
mits any person in a duck shooting blind to 
use not more than six live decoys in the 
taking of ducks. Referred to Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H.R. 2115. Mr. Granger (Utah). This 
bill provides that fox, rabbit, mink, chin- 
chilla, marten, fisher, muskrat, karakul and 
all other fur-bearing animals raised in cap- 
tivity for breeding or other useful purposes 
shall be deemed to be domestic animals and 
therefore “agricultural products” and all 
functions of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
which affect the breeding or marketing of 
said fur-bearers shall be transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture. Another bill 
S. 566 Senators LaFollette (Wisconsin), Lucas 
(Illinois) and Thomas (Utah) is similar. 

H.R. 2145. Mr. Voorhis (California). Au- 
thorizes investigations, experiments and 
demonstrations, through the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, in the breeding and production 
of domestic rabbits and to cooperate with 
federal, state and other agencies in carrying 
out the purposes of the bill. 


National Forests 

S. 8. Senator McCarran. Provides that 
10% of all National Forest receipts shall be 
used for making and maintaining range im- 
provements within the national forests. 

S. 33. Senator McCarran. Relates to the 
management and administration of national 
forest grazing lands. Among other purposes 
the Secretary of Agriculture cannot reduce 
the number of livestock grazed in the forests 
unless such restriction is necessary (1) to 
protect the lands from over-grazing; (2) to 
preserve public resources; (3) for the or- 
derly administration of the lands for re- 
forestation, recreation, wildlife conservation, 
mining, public watershed protection, or pub- 
lic water storage and flood control. 

H.R. 2142. Mr. Hoch (Pennsylvania). Au- 
thorizes the construction of not to exceed 
10,000 miles of a national system of foot 
trails to be devoted solely for foot travel 
and camping. The Appalachian Trail, a 
mountain footfath extending from Maine to 
Georgia for 2,050 miles shall be included as 
a trail in the system. 

S. 648. Senator Russell (Georgia). In- 
creases from $100,000 in the old law to $500,- 
000 in this proposed law the amount that can 
be used to provide seeds or plants in co- 
operation with the States to establish forests, 
wind breaks and shelterbelts upon denuded 
and nonforested lands. Heretofore this co- 
(Continued on Page 31) 














1. John C. McDowell, Robinson, with his two sons, Denver and Blaine, and bunni@ 


the family trio bagged first day last season. 2. Members of Red Arrow Gunning C 

with 5- and 8-pointers. Photo by M. Cherrie. 3. Sgt. R. P. Shockley, Camp Reyn 

and young companion with 3 ’coons taken the first night last season in Crawford 
County. 4. John T. Schrum, Reading, with opening day’s bag of cottontails made 
him and his brother Raymond. 5. Chas. L. Auer, Jr., Salix, sent in this photo of a butt 
which shed its antlers when it was killed. The lucky nimrod is holding both horn 
6. Its feet inextricably lodged in the fork of a tree this unfortunate deer starved @ 
death. Photo by C. S. Reddinger, Kittanning. 7%. The end of a successful morning’ 
hunt last season in Carbon County. 8. Raccoons caught season of 1944 ye) Henry & 
Kremer, Schuylkill Haven, and brothers. 9. Here’s one we can’t identify. Softy 
10. Guido Scolet, Kulpmont, left, and Felix Andreatti with 175 Ib. 6-pointer killed 

Scolet in McKean County. 11. Foxes caught by Game Protector H. F. Hoffman, Sur 
quehanna, during the Fall of 1944. 12. Clarke Young, 15 year old State College youth, 
with his 7-pointer. 13. Members of Deer Head Hunting Club at camp Kean 
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County pose for Lemuel Stiffier. 14 and 15. Here’s two we can’t identify, but they 


are dandy bucks nevertheless. 16. A nice 8-point killed by Randall Stover, Woodward, 
in Centre County. 17. Beaver trapped in ne Grove Township, Cumberland County, 
last season by Calvin Strausser, right. A buddy, Frank Mutchler is at the left. 
18. This trophy was bagged by Frank O. Link, Millersburg in Dauphin County last 
year. When he shot the animal he discovered it had 8 points, that a portion of the 
rack was missing, and one point was broken. A week later another hunter seeking 
deer a half mile from where Link shot his buck picked up a plece of antler which 
fitted the broken rack perfectly so that instead of having an 8-pointer Link had an 
ll-pointer. 19. Harry K. Gundrun, Muncy, with nice 175 pounder killed in Sullivan 
County. 20. Members of Rock Oak Camp, Centre County, bagged 5 nice bucks last 
Stason. 21. Lewis E. Bush, New York City, with 200 lb. bear and 165 Ib. deer killed 
in Lackawanna County last year. 22. Sgt. John W. Coal, Sheridan, with nice 8- 
Pointer taken in Lycoming County 
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NEW LEGISLATION 


Following is a digest of new legislation 
enacted by the General Assembly of 1945: 


FREE HUNTING LICENSES TO SERVICE 
MEN 
(Act No. 71) 

Analysis: This act amends the law to 
authorize the issuance of a free hunting li- 
cense to any Pennsylvania resident in the 
service of the Armed Forces of the United 
States or any of its Allies, effective for the 
duration of the present war; licenses avail- 
able at County Treasurers’ Offices only. 
(Service men and women, who normally are 
residents of other states, if officially sta- 
tioned within the Commonwealth 30 or more 
days before making application, also may 
obtain such free resident hunting licenses.) 


MONTHLY RETURNS BY ISSUING 
AGENTS 
(Act No. 18) 

Analysis: Requiring monthly instead of 
weekly returns by agents issuing hunting 
licenses; and raising the amount of bond 
that may be required of issuing agents, from 
$1000 to $3000, with a $1000 minimum. Re- 
turns by agents must be made within 5 days 
after the close of each month, the same re- 
quirement that has heretofore been in effect 
for County Treasurers. 


ELIMINATING ANNUAL GAME-KILL 
REPORT 
(Act No. 46) 

Analysis: Repeals the section requiring 
reports of game birds and animals, and fur- 
bearing animals, killed by licensed hunters, 
effective September 1, 1945. The penalty 
clause has also been repealed. 


PAYMENT OF BOUNTIES TO PUBLIC 
EMPLOYEES 
(Act No. 149) 

Analysis: Requiring the Game Commission 
to pay established bounties to salaried Game 
Protectors, Fish Wardens, Foresters, Forest 
Rangers and all other public employees, to 
encourage them to destroy predators and 
compensate them for services beyond their 
regular call of duty. 


AUXILIARY STATE GAME REFUGE 
PROJECTS 
(Act No. 45) 
(Approved March 29, 1945) 


Explanation: This act amends the Game 
Law by replacing Sections 924, 925 and 926 
with new sections numbered 921, 922 and 
923. It clarifies the authority to establish 
Auxiliary State Game Refuge Projects, and 
' makes specific provision for two types, i.e., 
' General Classification, with an allowable 
- minimum area of 100 acres, and Cooperative 
Farm-Game Classification, with an allowable 
minimum of 1000 acres of contiguous farms 
with accompanying woodlots in each project. 
Not more than one-third of the area of either 
classification may be set apart as game 
refuges and safety zones, the balance to re- 
main open to public hunting. Farm-Game 
Projects shall be established only where 
lands are suitable for small game species 





ALLAN T. STUDHOLME 


Few persons to affiliate with the Commis- 
sion in recent years endeared themselves to 
everyone as did Allan T. Studholme, Acting 
Chief of the Division of Propagation and Re- 
search, who went his cheerful way minding 
his own business and doing a good job. As 
Mr. Gordon so ably expressed it when he 
presented him a wrist watch on behalf of his 
associates in the office, “We'd all like to 
know where you got your formula for mak- 
ing friends.” 


We are all going to miss Allan a great deal, 
yet we wish him the best of luck in his new 
job as Regional Inspector for the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, headquarters at Boston. 


Allan first entered the service of the Com- 
mission in February 1941 as a research as- 
sistant. Later he attended the department’s 
training school where he graduated with 
highest honors, returning to the Division of 
Propagation and Research as its Acting Chief 
in August, 1942. 





NOTICE 

The Act of General Assembly signed 
recently by Governor Martin, repeal- 
ing that section of the Game Law 
making it mandatory to file game- 
kill reports, will become effective on 
September 1. An effort is now being 
made to finish up last season’s business 
for which 75.5% of the licensees filed 
their reports early and the results are 
tabulated. 

Since the negligent hunters are now 
known, reminder notices are being 
mailed daily. Those who respond will 
not be subject to the $2.00 penalty. 
Those who have neglected this matter 
can save the Commission clerical and 
mailing expenses by getting their re- 
ports in before their notices go out. 

















TAXIDERMY EXAM!NATIONS 


The next annual examination for persons 
desiring to practice taxidermy for profit will 
be held on Wednesday, August 1, 1945. 

Details will be announced later, however, 
prospective candidates are urgently re- 
quested to write to the Commission’s offices 
at Harrisburg for formal application blank 
so they will be prepared well in advance of 
the time of examination. 

The examination will be held about six 
weeks earlier than last year in order to 
permit successful candidates an opportunity 
to increase their advertising possibilities. 





usually found in farming areas. The new 
law makes the Cooperative Farm-Game 
Program more attractive to landowners be- 
cause it allows them to reserve trapping 
rights, also makes clear the landowner’s 
right to have the agreements cancelled 
under certain conditions. 


TAGGING AND REPORTING BIG GAME 
(Act No. 200) 


Analysis: This act amends Section 708 of 
the Game Law by requiring big game ani- 
mals (deer and bears) to be tagged im- 
mediately after entrails are removed, but in 
any event within one hour (previously 4 
hrs.) after killing, and before the carcass is 
transported in any manner from where it 
was killed. Reports of big game kills must 
be mailed (either on the self-mailing form 
provided or a post card giving the required 
information with license number) to the 
Game Commission at Harrisburg within five 
(5) days after close of season for the animal 
killed. Section 731 (f) is also amended to 
reduce the normal penalty from $25.00 to 
$10.00 for failure to tag any big game ani- 
mal as required; $25.00 for transporting any 
big game animal that has not been tagged; 
and $2.00 for failure to report the killing of 
same. The report form will be issued with 
the license as part of the big game tac. 
Extra tags with report forms will be avail- 
able from Game Protectors for those who 
need them. 


BEAR DAMAGE FUND INCREASED 
(Act No. 201) 

Analysis: This act amends Section 1304 
of the Game Law by increasing the annual 
amount of money available for payment of 
bear damage claims from $3000 to $5000. 


POSTING BEAVER COLONIES AGAINST 
TRAPPING 
(Act No. 202) 

Analysis: This act amends Section 604 of 
the Game Law to authorize the Commission 
to post beaver colonies against trapping 
within their dams or within 200 feet thereof, 
upon State-owned as well as private lands. 
Written consent must be obtained from own- 
ers of private lands before posting. 


The English sparrow was first imported 
into Brooklyn in 1851 to rid shade trees of 
inchworms. 

* * * * * 

Hulling strawberries before washing re- 
moves a protective outer tissue near the 
stem and causes a Vitamin C loss. 
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TRAP 40,000 RABBITS 


Nearly 40,000 rabbits were live-trapped 
throughout the Commonwealth last winter 
in sections where they were causing damage 
or where hunting is not permitted, and 
transferred to areas where public shooting is 
allowed This is the largest number ever 
taken under the live game trapping program 
which began state-wide during the winter 


of 1937-38 with the following results: 1937- 
38, 5,853; 1938-39, 22,980; 1939-40, 31,053; 
1940-41, 32,799; 1941-42, 20,330; 1942-43, 


30,196; 1943-44, 33,083. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commission in 
making this announcement said large num- 
bers were taken from military reservations 
such as Letterkenny at Chambersburg and 
Pennsylvania Ordnance Works at Allenwood 
south of Williamsport. Trapping activities 
were conducted in more cities and towns 
than ever before, and special efforts were 
made to rid the Victory Gardens of Br’er 
Rabbit’s unwelcome presence. 

The Commission does not conduct a live- 
trapping program during the summer 
months, but does issue a circular listing 
rabbit repellents, which will be mailed on 
request. 

Probably the best repellent is a commercial 
grade of aluminum sulfate which may, be 
used as a spray. Cover foliage thoroughly. 
It can be easily washed off edible plants such 
as lettuce. The following formula is sug- 
gested: 


Spray Formula 
Aluminum Sulfate 
(commercial grade) 5 pounds 4 teaspoonfuls 
Hydrated Lime 20 pounds 5 tablespoonfuls 

Water 100 gallons 1 gallon 


Dried blood is another substance that rab- 
bits do not like. It may be used as a dust, 
in which case add 5% flour and sprinkle the 
dust directly on the plants when they are 
moist using about 8 ounces to 25 lineal feet 
of row. If applied as a spray dilute dried 
blood with water and add one half of 1% 
flour or some kind of mild soap to the 
mixture and apply directly to the plants. 

These and others are listed on the Com- 
mission’s circular. 


Large Lot Small Lot 


Epiror’s Note: The following item is the 
answer to a query recently sent us. Be- 
lieving that other of our readers would be 
interested, we are hereby publishing it. 

“You are correct regarding the lands in 
a rifle barrel. When the bore of a barrel is 
rifled, the tracks on which the bullet rides 
are known as lands, and the cut-away spaces 
between the lands are known as grooves. 
A barrel will usually be rifled with four to 
seven lands and grooves. When the bullet 
enters the barrel from its case which rests 
in the chamber, it engages the lands of the 
rifling and is forced into rotation. 

“The bore diameter of a rifle barrel is the 
distance from the surface of one land to 
the surface of the opposite land. So that the 
lands will engage a bullet, the bullet diameter 
is therefore slightly larger than the bore 
diameter.”—C, F, McCubbin, Advertising Di- 
vision, Remington Arms Company, Inc. 


The Texas nighthawk is the most northern 
member of a tropical species that ranges 
widely through Central and South America. 
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EBOOK REVIEWS 


Conservation In The United States, By A. F. 
Gustafson, C. H. Guise, W. J. Hamilton, 
Jr. and H. Ries—Published by Comstock 
Publishing Co., New York—Price $4.00 


This 470 page volume with its amazingly 
large number of excellent illustrations deals 
primarily with soil conservation, the nation’s 
forest, and the conservation of fish, game, 
fur and mineral resources. The volume is 
a non-technical presentation of these sub- 
jects and especially prepared to acquaint 
students and other interested readers with 
important facts concerning conservation of 
our natural resources. The fact that it is in 
its second edition speaks for itself. It is 
doubtful that any other volume treating the 
broad subject presents a more complete ac- 
count of all the phases which go to make it 
up. 


The Wolves of North America by Stanley 
P. Young is in every way a fine piece of 
work. It represents painstaking research 
and careful compilation of the material ob- 
tained. Here again is a book which appeals 
to the fellow who likes the outdoors and 
animal stories as well as to the technician 
who is interested only in facts. Much of the 
book is made up of incidents and observa- 
tions from the records of hunters, trappers, 
historians, cattlemen, travelers, natives, etc, 
and thus makes for interesting reading. There 
is no phase in the life of a wolf that is not 
covered in the comprehensive work and the 
author carries the story through from the 
early prehistoric history of the wolves down 
to present day controls and regulations of 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. The 
second section on classification of wolves, 
compiled by E. C. Goldman is complete, 
concise, and contains. a full taxonomic de- 
scription of all the species in North America. 

Books like this add much to the literature 
of the wildlife field and yet have enough 
appeal to the layman to help bridge the gap 
between him and the technician. 

Published by the American Wildlife In- 
stitute, 822 Investment Building, Washing- 
ton: .3,5D. . 





Danied M. 
large fox killed first day of last hunting season. 


Stambaugh, of Spring Grove, with 
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Caricatures of Shooting Positions 
Reproduced by Remington 
Arms Company 


At any trap or skeet shooting event almost 
any sort of shooting position can be seen, 
according to a Remington Arms Company 
authority. 

“There are ‘squatters,’ ‘gun-canters,’ ‘gun- 
wigglers,” and ‘shoulder-snugglers,’” he said. 
“There are shooters who seem to court 
discomfort by trying to make THEMSELVES 
a part of the gun. There are others who 
make themselves comfortable by handling 
the gun in such a way the IT almost be- 
comes a part of THEM. They usually walk 
away with the trophies. 

“Strange shooting positions are not con- 
fined to scatter gun fans. Competitive rifle 
shooters are almost as bad. There are four 
standard shooting positions in rifle competi- 
tion in this country—standing, kneeling, 
sitting and prone. Many manuals designe 
to improve the rifle shooter’s ability hav 
been written and impressively illustrated 
If, however, a shooting instructor were 
allowed only TWO words in which to 
describe correct shooting posture he would 
very probably say ‘BE COMFORTABLE.’ 

“Remington Arms Company has recently 
reproduced four Currier and Ives prints 
which are amusing caricatures of shooting 
positions,” he continued. “The inspiration 
for them came from some of the positions 
assumed by the contestants in the second 
Great International Rifle Match, held at 
Dollymount, Ireland, in 1875. 


“The first Great International Rifle Match 
was held in 1874, when the Amateur Rifle 
Club of New York accepted the challenge 
of the Irish Eight, winners of the Elcho 
Shield, which is emblematic of the long- 
distance shooting championship of the British 
Isles. The match was held at Creedmoor, 
Long Island, which was the range of the 
newly formed National Rifle Association. 


The Americans won 934 to 931. The next 
year they went to Dollymount and 
again won . . . 968 to 929 . . . regardless 


of the seemingly impossible shooting posi- 
tions used. 

“These prints, which caricature some of 
the positions, are titled THE QUEEN’S OWN!, 
E PLURIBUS UNUM!, ERIN GO BRAGH!, 
THE HIGHLAND FLING! They are avail- 
able to any shooter who wants them for his 
club or den wall. Just request them from 
Rifle Promotion Section, Remington Arms 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut.” 


A full-grown kangaroo rat can carry a 
teaspoonful of seeds in each cheek pouch, 
and at this rate would have to make 600 
trips with loaded “packs” to accumulate one 
bushel. 

* * a * * 

The western burrowing owl, that nests in 
deserted prairie-dog or ground-squirrel bur- 
rows, often comes out in the daylight and 
stands bobbing its head and bowing comic- 
ally before backing down to wait for dark- 
ness. 

* » * * * 

Stiffness of leaves is due largely to water 
in their cells. 

* * * + * 


Swifts, swallows and whippoorwills fly 
with their mouths open to catch insects. 








Photos by W. L. R. Drake. 


Left, Game Commissioner Harold Moltz, Williamsport, interestedly observing the results of a beaver auction held at Dushore following the close 


of the 1945 beaver season. 


Every year following the beaver season c 


towns advantageously located are designated as places where trappers 


can meet with local Game Protectors and have their pelts properly stamped. Following this procedure the pelts are usually auctioned off to local 


fur dealers. 


NOTICE TO SPORTSMEN 
Bounty Payments 


“WHEREAS, Notwithstanding the success- 
ful predator control campaign waged by our 
employees and interested sportsmen during 
the past year, the statewide predator popu- 
lation of the Commonwealth, except in the 
case of the weasel, has not been reduced as 
anticipated due to (1) the absence of many 
hunters and trappers in the Armed Services, 
(2) pressing wartime occupational duties 
and travel restrictions, and (3) low fur 
prices as well as unfavorable trapping con- 
ditions last winter; and 

“WHEREAS, The members of the Predator 
Control Committee, after exhaustive study, 
recommend to the Commission that bounties 
now in effect be continued and that a bounty 
be placed on the red fox in all counties 
except those indicated; and 

“WHEREAS, The Commission, after giving 
due consideration to said recommendations 
and reports from numerous-dependable ob- 
servers, is of the opinion that it is desirable 
to continue certain bounty rates heretofore 
established, and to pay rewards for the kill- 
ing of other predators throughout the Com- 
monwealth, except as indicated, in the hope 
of bringing about a reduction in the numbers 
of said creatures and better thereby to pro- 
tect game; 

“THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, acting 
under the powers and authority vested in it 
by the provisions of Article XI, Section 1101 
of the Act of June 3, 1937, P. L. 1225, as 
amended by the Act of May 1, 1945 (Act 
No. 149), entitled ‘An Act concerning game 
and other wild birds and wild animals; and 
amending, revising, consolidating, and chang- 
ing the law relating thereto,’ by resolution 
unanimously adopted this second day of 
May, 1945, hereby continues for one year 
from July 16, 1945, the rates of bounty for 
certain predators as established on May 6, 
1944, and places a bounty on the red fox for 
a like period, said year to begin July 16, 
1945, and expiring July 15, 1946, both dates 
inclusive, the payments herein authorized to 


be made for the birds and animals enu- 
merated below when killed in a wild state 
in any county of the Commonwealth during 
the period specified if presented in the man- 
ner and under the conditions stipulated in 
the Act aforesaid, except that no bounty 
shall be paid for either grey or red foxes 
killed in the counties of Chester and Dela- 
ware where a special Act of the General As- 
sembly restricts the killing of foxes to the 
protection of personal property, the rates of 
payment to be as follows: 


1. Gray Fox—The current $4.00 bounty on 
the gray fox to be continued except as 
above indicated; 


2. Red Fox—A bounty of $4.00 to be paid 
for the red fox except as above in- 
dicated; . 

3. Weasel—The $1.00 bounty on the weasel 
to be continued; 

4. Great-Horned Owl—The bounty of 
$4.00 to be continued for adult great- 
horned owls and $2.00 for fledglings 
which have not left the nest; and 


5. Goshawk—The bounty on the goshawk 
to be continued at $2.00 for adults and 
$1.00 for fledglings which have not left 
the nest. 


“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the 
foregoing resolution shall be duly published 
in accordance with the provisions of Section 
1102 of Article XI of the Act aforesaid in the 
May and June 1945 issues of the PEnnsyL- 
vanta GAME News, this change in the rates 
of bounties also to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the public through other available 
channels, the Executive Director being here- 
by authorized and directed to certify the 
foregoing rules and regulations as and for 
the act of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion.” 


I hereby certify the above to be a full, true and 
correct copy of the resolution establishing bounties 
on certain predators killed in a wild state within 
the Commonwealth from July 16, 1945 to July 15, 
1946, inclusive, as adopted by the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission at a meeting held May 2, 1945, 
public notice of which action is published in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of law. 


Sera Gorvon, Executive Director, 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. 





TRAP 1,663 BEAVERS 


Pennsylvania trappers bagged 1,663 beavers 
in the thirty-six counties which were open 
to these animals from February 15, 1945 to 
March 1, 1945. 


County No. Beavers 
SIG So on sts chan ta ues eel 36 
Eilers a Red: Maka silos 2A aed both, Ys 13 
RPE SN Sr sab Bik Bios wads Oeew cn 12 
5 ili RII Sa PG Sac Soe ar Rea rea 9 
Ns SER a soa cars ATR Site Me ers hg a ie 25 
ES a ck vac vacadiehin dunes Cis ae 1 
Tt “Bape gees 15 eed 4 Sia PNR S18 28 
SE Toco ono ns cea deatemcah mec 32 
SESE Th Nira o's nooo Rae dehecuny veh cn 51 
EY oe eet ea clras 5 dupec eee oo 10 
dah had sch Cale hareces 157 
ET 5 aah oh ese ne db hdw'e sodas ice a 
RY ot RSE a on eg esas ie 70 
rca cc bi ain bid <6 ee boc wel eee 63 
cla cst shite tabekoa@atcamoyes 169 
EL STE aS ab ils Pepe 7 
EE ORR ee 2 
RN Pica ose ateca cask ae 6<si0.0 ‘ak 
RINE, SLU al cn a ties cece ace uear 160 
icons da dedatebab's veaesaens 27 
NN EPO. Saas Chips dive Rhoda 143 
I ALTA Pah Sieh s beast eoaes 36 
a ere tes ae ee ee ee ae 
fo ey: i ar ot 
ONSET SEETUAR, 2 A aa ene ee Dare eens 42 
MESS cigsdle Gore k seh ecsiaseeckeu 107 
EE © 9 kaNGs Kew sd Pi ssiethnscvewess 8 
MN lotic sien Soho nde debseass 1 
MUNI SEs. Ra sa ots » ba wemeR ale 63 
NN og 5 as 5 dp vials bie Linde see 23 
SL Cab Gs Laece de Mid bpd wd ewe bakes 34 
SOND gc dC G bei cb ee bbane soaslavateceut 6 
IND oui Juans bid by sth Was deareres 85 
MNES SL. Cb wei a sebad be cde eens 196 
MES das sete tne Siarkeupabecchésanes 34 
NE diigo shan doth Obie cbdeen> 13 
I kis os S Oo ba os ad de cd 1,663 


Since the first beaver season was opened 
in 1934, 18,826 of these valuable fur-bearers 
have been taken as follows: 1934, 6,456; 
1936, 2,261; 1937, 1,222; 1938, 541; 1939, 353: 
1940, 703; 1941, 1,195; 1942, 1,140; 1943, 2,011; 
1944, 1,281; 1945, 1,663. There was no beaver 
season in 1935. 
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$13,000,000 for Hunting Licenses 


Hunters spent $13,547,152 for 7,505,258 
hunting licenses during the 1943-44 season, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service reported to 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 
today upon the completion of the summary 
based on figures supplied by the States. 
These totals represent a decrease of 585,929 
in licenses and $51,271 in revenue as com- 
pared with the preceding year. 

In revenue received, Pennsylvania led all 
other States with $1,367,473. Next in line 
was Michigan with $1,104,410, followed by 
New York with $821,706; California, $705,579; 
Wisconsin, $624,894; Ohio, $623,014; Wash- 
ington, $540,230; Minnesota, $483,012; Colo- 
rado, $479,789; and South Dakota, $465,602. 

In number of licenses issued, Michigan 
topped the list with 732,479, followed by New 
York with 589,864; Pennsylvania, 582,242; 
Ohio, 490,533; Indiana, 341,818; Minnesota, 
332,476; Wisconsin, 291,832; California, 282,- 
693; Washington, 278,544; and Illinois, 268,- 
375. 

Since the total of 7,505,258 licenses includes 
634,197 big game licenses, in addition to 
small game licenses required by Colorado, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming, 
there is a duplication to an unknown extent 
in the number of hunters in these States. 
Many big game hunters undoubtedly pur- 
chased small game licenses; and, when that 
occurred, two license sales were recorded 
for each hunter. 

Total license sales also include 1,429,708 
combination hunting and fishing licenses 
which were sold by States having a license 
system that makes it necessary for anglers 
to purchase combination licenses. No doubt 
many of these license holders did not hunt, 
but the number is not known. 

Federal migratory-bird hunting stamps, 
commonly called “duck stamps,” were issued 
to 1,164,191 sportsmen for use during the 
1943-44 season. This figure is 215,901 less 
than the number sold during the preceding 
year. The Federal stamps at $1.00 each are 
required of all waterfowl hunters over 16 





Protector Failor and W. L. R. Drake approached the den. 
little fellows were photographed in their improvised nest. 
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HUNTING LICENSE AND FEDERAL DUCK STAMP SALES 


July 1, 1943, to June 30, 1944 





Non- Total Fees Paid By Federal 
State Resident Resident Licenses Hunters Duck Stamps 
Steet eee 77,700 623 78,323 $ 139,456 5,841 
BE, ocak 6 00 4.40 Sas 35,370 844 36,214 117,532 4,145 
PE, ce eles caweces 58,277 2,214 60,491 122,646 19,725 
CMRIOTED: ives cece ves'e 280,851 1,842 282,693 705,579 92,056 
SE i'd dk basic eess 09,002 2,208 211,210 479,789 19,969 
Oonnectionut .......... 32,533 317 32,850 102,710 6,172 
14,151 67 14,218 18,437 2,906 
50,515 598 51,113 167,902 11,675 
39,062 508 39,570 82,801 2,511 
119,029 863 119,892 132,664 19,921 

266,990 1,385 268,375 421,260 66, 
341,102 716 341,818 265,314 22,740 
EL bia alles 045% w'bie-ate 189,341 610 189,951 172,368 36,749 
EERE. Wc hb hac atb ee 85,913 250 86,163 89,505 25,278 

EE. ot vaet we gees 70,921 339 71,260 122,930 4 
EAEMOGEE, Cb cca viicccscs 99,898 1,852 101,750 114,338 35,199 
BE ia om 40 a's.s babe ares 106,534 7,287 113,821 228,247 9,162 
pT SA ere oer 68,557 2,317 70,874 186,541 10,182 
Massachusetts ........ ,366 1,029 83,395 160,476 18,677 
Mi RO EE ae 726,340 6,139 732,479 1,104,410 554 
po eee 331,847 332,476 483,012 95,446 
Mississippi ........... 60,737 689 61,426 129,154 1, A8T 
pS A es 200,564 694 201,258 290,894 34,193 
DEE ccc ceuccvtes 106,653 624 107,277 168,480 22,147 
DR ig bo 060 60004 120,463 1,355 121,818 129,494 21,181 

IR? hia dw 0:4 5.0 dbo: 13,079 3,491 16,570 67,653 5 
New Hampshire ...... 59,882 4,985 64,867 130,435 3,432 
New Jersey ........... 117,390 1,453 118,843 235,317 19,519 
New Mexico .......... 30,329 1,774 32,103 145,630 4,614 

> Pe 585,117 4,747 589, 821,706 38, 
North Carolina ....... 90,774 1,814 92,588 174,084 8,291 
North Dakota ........ 47,292 899 48,191 118,099 20,713 
489,847 686 490,533 623,014 21,334 
84,215 549 84,764 110,891 19,974 
ro eS ee 124.936 1,418 126,354 454,520 32,750 
Pennsylvania ......... 570,415 11,827 582,242 1,367,473 25,027 
Rhode Island ........ 8,786 136 8, 1,288 2,764 
South Carolina ...... 48,779 2,175 50,954 109,538 4,893 
South Dakota ........ 73,892 19,469 93,361 465,602 25,483 
"POMMGNNSD. osc iieccccccs 119,924 706 120,630 126,512 10,929 
CRE 1)% 9 0 dae ehbe we eane 117,083 347 117,430 242,841 70,441 
, Fa Ares 80,535 5,111 85,646 340,194 15,679 
WEE bv cece csecyes 41,923 2,843 44,766 82,308 2,836 
We aiio.c'e 0s ¥00 devo 124,073 2,090 126,163 189,271 10,713 
Washington .......... 278,398 146 278,544 540,230 63,050 
West Virginia ........ 169,634 891 170,525 178,863 1,481 
WRIA) eevee ci aswase 290,744 1,088 291,832 624,894 328 
Lb!” eee eee 41,968 2,767 44,735 224,011 6,447 
Dist. of Columbia 1,349 
UNITED STATES 7,383,731 107 411 7,491,142 $13,530,313 1,159,945 
EE  :aweicieas ceed ee 13,841 275 14,116 16,839 4,143 
EEE "ha Wee's 5 8 é0's's.00 103 
Puerto Blood ....ccciee 105 
TUPEMNEE wens eeseove 7,397,572 107,686 7,505,258 $13,547,152 1,164,191 


° 

years of age, in addition to State licenses. 

The total paid for State licenses and Federal 

duck stamps amounted to $14,711,343. 
Licenses authorizing the trapping of fur- 

bearers were granted to 2,314,412 persons at 

a cost of $444,317. However, many of them 


were combination licenses which the holders 
obtained in order to hunt or fish. 

The appended tabulation summarizes by 
States the number of hunting licenses and 
duck stamps issued and the revenue col- 
lected. 





Photos by W. L. R. Drake. 


Left—Game Protector Paul Failor, Mt. Pocono, looking into the den of a black bear found on State Game lands No. 127, formerly the Tobyhanna Mili- 
tary Reservation, Monroe County, and right, two of the cubs which had been placed in a shallow depression outside the cave by their mother when 


They caught a fleeting glimpse of mother Bruin disappearing in the undergrowth. The 
The two men hung around for quite some time hoping the mother would return. In late 
afternoon they gave it up, but came back next morning only to find that Mrs. Bruin had removed the youngsters some time during the night. 





CLUB NEWS 


“The Spangler Dog Training Area Club 
stocked 140 cottontails in hunting territory 
surrounding Barnesboro and Spangler last 
season. 


“The rabbits were bought by the club, 
which has 50 members. The members also 
made ten feed boxes which were distributed 
over the training area and serviced from 
time to time with 600 lbs. of grain pur- 
chased during the winter. 


“In traveling over the area this spring, we 
find that we have a large number of ruffed 
grouse, rabbits, and a nice covey of 15 to 
20 quail. 

“We believe our time and money was well 
spent in feeding the game, and are well 
pleased to see so much game after such a 
hard winter. 

“We hold regular club meetings on the 
last Sunday of each month at 7 P.M. and 
have a good attendance at all meetings.”— 
Paul Hineman, Sec., Barnesboro, Pa. 


SPRING DOG TRIALS 


A field of thirteen qualified dogs started 
Saturday morning April 2, at Marienville, 
Pa., in the 32d Annual Running of the Na- 
tional Grouse Dog Championship. Included 
in the classy field of starters were four 
champions, 

Weather conditions were ideal for the run- 
ning and it was a championship contest all 
the way. 

Skyrocket’s Flashlight, owned by J. N. 
Leggett of Fox Chapel, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
trained and handled for the event by W. A. 
Hugus, of Ridgway, Pa., was declared Cham- 
pion by unanimous vote of the judges. The 
decision was greeted with emthusiasm and 
met with the approval of the other owners, 
handlers and spectators. 

The next day, Sunday, nearly all in at- 
tendance at the Trial, met at the Renton 
Farm near Marienville, on the Loleta Road, 
where lunch was served and a good time was 
had by all. Quite a number of the owners 
and handlers present ran dogs over some 
of the nearby courses and pronounced them 
ideal and in general, approved the location 
as one suitable for running grouse trails. 
Arrangements are under way to secure these 
grounds so that they can be prepared for 
future grouse trials. 

Five dogs started in the Junior All-age 
Stake and the winners turned in creditable 
showings. The entry was light but the stake 
was hotly contested all the way. 

Twelve puppies were entered in the puppy 
classic which proved one of the outstanding 
features of the trials. The event itself was 
given unanimous approval by everyone pres- 
ent and it looks like a feature for future 
trials. Nearly everyone present agreed that 
Conformation is an extremely important 
factor to be considered in the development 
of Class Grouse Dogs. 

Eighteen puppies made up one of the 
most classy fields witnessed in many years. 





We are indebted to Robert B. Ford, well- 
known wildlife photographer and lecturer of 
Homestead, Pa., for these excellent scenes of 
grouse drumming which he secured last year. 
Color movies of the same thing are said to be 
among the finest wildlife pictures Mr. Ford has 
ever taken. 


It can be said that many of these pupvies, 
a year old or less, performed in such a hizh 
class manner, as to be compared to many 
a Derby Event of the past. 


The Monessen Sportsmen’s Association held 
its fifth annual banquet on April 18, 1945, at 
the First Christian Church at Monessen. 
More than 200 were present including Hon. 
James A. Kell, Secretary of Forests and 
Waters, and Joseph Critchfield, Fish Com- 
missioner, both of whom spoke interestingly 
on the work of their departments. 

The principal speaker of the evening was 
Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., editor of THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA GAME News, who pointed out the 
aims of the Game Commission to purchase 
more land in farm-game sections of the 
Commonwealth, intensify management of 
lands, establish research laboratories, open 
more lands to shooting and conduct a con- 
servation education program in the schools. 
He also showed and commented on some new 
wildlife motion pictures. 

The Monessen association, now nine years 
old, was started by a few sportsmen in 1936; 
now there are 230 active members. The or- 
ganization owns a 3l-acre tract near the 
city and has plans for major developments 
later on. 


According to Game Protector Bruce Yeager, 
who spoke at one of its recent meetings, the 
Milton Fish and Game Association is doing 
a good job of cooperation with the Game 
Commission, 

This organization, consisting of over 700 
members, took an active part in the feeding 
program last winter. They fed small game 
and cut browse for deer. It was through 
their efforts in the White Deer section of 
Union County that many animals survived 
the winter. 

The club recently purchased 5 electric 
brooders and have made application for 
1250 day-old chicks under the Commission’s 
cooperative game propagation program. 


The Bucktails of Venango County are 
sponsoring a drive to save the rabbits on 
the highways. According to S. W. Jackson, 
highways engineer of the Bucktails’ district, 
75 per cent of the animals killed on the 
highways could be saved by careful driving, 
and the Bucktails deserve credit for the 
action they are taking to make drivers 
game-conscious and reduce this wanton 
slaughter. 


ANSWERS TO WHAT'S 
WRONG FOR JUNE 


1. Wood ducks do not nest on the ground, 
but in holes in trees. 


2. The upper mandible of falcons has a 
deep notch or “tooth” in it. 


3. Rattlesnakes cannot strike the full length 
of their body. 


4. Wood warblers would probably not come 
to a feeding station. Their bills are too soft 
to crack corn and hard seeds; they are in- 
sect-eaters, 
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THREE BILLION DOLLARS FOR 
HUNTING AND FISHING! 


Hunting and fishing are sports which will 
play a far more prominent part in the recre- 
ational picture of the post-war world than 
they have in the past. This is the predic- 
tion of a Remington Arms Company au- 
thority. 

“These sports,” he said, “are participative 
sports. One doesn’t sit in a grand stand and 
watch the other fellow hunt or fish. If he 
likes these healthy sports, he does the 
pleasant job himself—and definitely does 
NOT want an audience. Companionship? 
Sure! But not an audience! 


“In peace times more than 20,000,000 
Americans hunt or fish—or both, according 
to Nation’s Business. A conservative estimate 
of their individual annual expenditures in 
the enjoyment of their favorite sports could 
be set (for round numbers) at $100. This 
includes equipment, travel and odds and 
ends, the description of which would require 
the space of a sporting encyclopedia. 

“Summed up, this means that, in pea-- 
times, the American sportsmen were spend- 
ing $2,000,000,000 a year for their favorite 
sports—and liking it. It is my prediction that 
‘when the boys come home’ they’ll want to 
relax—and hunt and fish. And they’ll also 
be more than willing to do their share to- 
ward maintaining a goodly supply of game 
and fish for this and future generations. 

“Wildlife has had a rest during the present 
war. Certain species have increased to such 
an extent that control measures have been 
necessary. This, however, is not a normal 
situation and when the ‘boys come back’ 
they'll be mighty happy to reap the so- 
called surplus crop. 

“Some authorities believe that sportsmen 
and returning service men, eager to enjoy 
peace-time hunting and fishing, may bring 
the annual post-war hunting and fishing 
expenditure up to as much as $3,000,000,000. 

“These figures,” he continued, “may seem 
rather fantastic to some. The average base- 
ball fan spends about $30 a year for his 
tickets. He doesn’t need new equipment to 
sit in the grand stand and cheer for the home 
team. And he doesn’t have to pay much 
for transportation to and from the ball park. 

“It’s a somewhat different story with the 
hunter or the angler. He is, in a major way, 
a PARTICIPATOR, and in a minor way, a 
spectator. He has to replenish his expend- 
able equipment every season, but the an- 
ticipation of using his new rods, lures or 
guns makes up for the dent in his pocket- 
book. 

“His equipment is not the whole story. 
Travel, food, lodging and many other facto 
enter the picture of his expenditures. Items 
too numerous to mention—but you can bet 
that a larger annual expenditure by sports- 
men in the post-war period is not too much 
to expect,” he concluded. 


Eggs, coated with a film of highly refined, 
colorless, paraffin-base oil, may be preserved 
for months at 31 degrees Fahrenheit. 
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Termites that feed on wood are able to do 
so because they have within them one-celled 
animals known as flagellates that live in 
their intestines and digest the wood for 
them. 


A COMMENT 


We are always happy to have our readers 
comment on the material we publish and 
those who contribute material from time to 
time likewise. Accordingly we are quoting 
below a portion of a letter received from 
Hon. A. Willis Robertson of Virginia, chair- 
man of the House Select Committee on Con- 
servation of Wildlife Resources, Washington, 
D. C., with reference to the little digest on 
“Hungry Hunter’s Recipes” which appeared 
in the January number. 


Representative Robertson says “In my 
opinion no game bird except the coot should 
be skinned, and especially is that true of 
quail and grouse. And no quail or grouse 
should be soaked in salt water. That draws 
the meat and makes it tough. A quail should 
be carefully picked without breaking the 
skin. A young bird, and you can tell that 
by the first three wing feather (if they are 
round he is young and if they are pointed he 
is old), should be split down the back and 
broiled in butter without any bacon gravy 
because that mars the delicacy of the flavor. 
An old bird should be cooked the same way 
for the first fifteen or twenty minutes. Then 
enough water to make steam only should be 
put in the pan and cover put over the pan 
and the bird steamed for another ten minutes. 
Then the cover should be removed and the 
bird browned. A grouse should be started off 
the same way as a quail for the first twenty 
minutes. Then for another twenty minutes 
it should be cooked in a covered pan in a 
moderately hot oven and basted every five 
minutes. In the oven the bird is cooked with 
the breast up and the basting will keep the 
breast meat, which of course is the best, soft 
and juicy. 

“Coots should be skinned and then fried or 
broiled like you would a young chicken, but 
I prefer my duck cooked with or without an 
apple in a very hot oven for about twenty 
minutes if it is small and about twenty-five 
minutes if it is a canvas-back or a mallard. 
Any other seasoning will interfere with the 
wild flavor of the duck. Cooking the duck 
beyond the time when the berast is a light 
pink but not bleeding when cut will make 
the meat tougher and change the flavor. But 
after all is said and done, no seasoning or 
cooking can take the place of the inside feel- 
ing that corresponds to Cassius’ lean and 
hungry look.” 


A preliminary statement issued by the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service reveals that 
a combined total of 15,308,264 hunting and 
fishing licenses was issued by the various 
states during the year ending June 30, 1944. 
This represents a drop of approximately 5% 
from the preceding year. Revenues from 
1943-44 sales, however, came to $23,367,772, 
a decrease of less than 1% from 1942-43 
totals. 





The above photos taken by Game Protector 
Wm. J. Carpenter, of Mt. Jewett, show how 
nearly a| tragedy of the wild might have oc- 
curred had not the almost fully buried deer 
been found by an elert observer. Needless to 
say it did not take a rescue crew long to extri- 
cate the animal from its unusual position. 
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“The officers of Division ‘C’ were success- 
ful in eradicating approximately 40,000 crows 
by various control measures during the past 


severe winter. These operations were car- 
ried on mostly in the lower tier counties of 
the Division where the crows were most 
plentiful. 

“Game protectors, sportsmen and farmers 
from the northern tier counties report that 
the crow population is decidedly less this 
year. We are hearing the same kind of re- 
ports from persons in the adjoining counties 
in New York State, and have decided there 
can be only one conclusion—the elimination 
of so many crows in our section accounts fer 
their scarcity up there. It is generally 
understood the birds that winter in the 
central Pennsylvania regions spend the 
warmer months farther north. 

“We are highly pleased with the results 
of this crow eradication campaign and have 
been complimented on it from a great many 
sources. We believe an expanded crow 
eradication program would be very bene- 
ficial to small game.”—Division Game Super- 
visor T. F. Bell, Williamsport. April, 1945. 


“Who can kill the most crows?” is what 
the Titusville Sportsmen’s Club and the 
Colestock High Sportsmen’s Club tried to 
find out during April and May. We hope 
they will tell us later. 

The Titusville Club boasts a total of 513 
members. Of this number 116 have just 
joined this year, 263 are old members and 
134 are in the armed services. 


“On Sunday, April 22, nine members of 
the Great Swamp Fish, Game and Forestry 
Association, Quakertown, and Mr. Otto J. 
Hippeli and his two sons, myself and a few 
of my helpers, planted 1,000 Norway Spruce 
and 1,000 White Pine transplants on Farm 
Game Project No. 7 on Mr. Hippeli’s farm 
in the upper end of Milford Township, 
Bucks County. 

“This coming week, May 1, we are plant- 
ing, with the assistance of the North Penn 
Fish, Game and Forestry Association, Sel- 
lersville, 500 Black Walnut and 500 White 
Pine Seedlings on the Felix G. Weiss’ farm 
located near Finland, Milford township. 

“Later through the Branch Valley Fish, 
Game and Forestry Association, Perkasie, 
we shall plant 2,000 White Pine transplants 
and 500 Black Locusts on the Clarence J. 
Alexander farm located on Farm Game 
Project No. 44 in Tinicum township. 

“I believe more work of this kind by more 
associations would help us save and protect 
more game.—Clarence H. Mumbauer, Deputy 
Game Protector, Perkasie. 


“Near Conneaut a rabbit was seen trying 
to protect her nest of young from a crow. 
Each time the crow would alight near the 
nest, the rabbit would rush at it and the 
crow would fly up into the air about fifty 
feet, hover a few seconds, and then light 
again. This performance was repeated again 
and again until the crow was frightened 
away.”—Game Protector Elmer D. Simpson, 
Cambridge Springs, April, 1945. 


“Temperatures as low as 18 degrees were 
reported on the morning of April 22. Many 
of the apple trees were in bloom at the time 
and others had buds well advanced. The 
freeze should have killed every blossom but 
does not appear to have done so. Examina- 
tion of blossoms in many different sections 
reveals that very few of the ovaries have 
been blasted, but that the stem itself has a 
sickly appearance. Most of the shadbush 
had set before the hard freeze and many 
trees are still carrying their load of fruit.”— 
Game Protector L. B. Rosenkrans, Wilcox, 
April, 1945. 


“I’ve been getting some reports of turkeys 
in different sections of Horse Valley. I have 
noticed some turkeys on the front side of 
Blue Mountain and have found two grouse 
nests in Rothan Valley. 

“Although we have had some very heavy 
frosts in this section, I don’t see that it has 
done much damage. The oak blossoms and 
the grapes look okay.”—Game Protector D. 
H. Franklin, Upper Strasburg, April, 1945. 


“On Saturday, April 28, while returning 
from spreading lime on game food plots on 
Game Lands 99, I noticed a crow on the 
Hill Valley road quite some distance before 
me. The thing that drew my attention was 
the antics the crow was going through. He 
seemed to parry and feint not unlike a 
boxer. As I drew closer I observed a snake 


on the road. Close examination disclosed . 


a copperhead approximately 18 inches long. 
The crow was apparently aiming to kill the 
snake. Before I left the scene I finished the 
job Mr. Crow had started.”—Game Pro- 
tector William Lane, Hustontown, April, 
1945. 


“A large number of ringneck pheasants 
have been seen in this vicinity during the 
past month. They did not appear to have 
been birds that were stocked. It is more or 
less a mystery to me just where and how 
they survived the severe winter. 

“It is believed the mortality in deer was 
much lower than expected. Very few have 
been noted or reported to have been found 
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dead in the forests and along the streams, 
Some were killed here and there by dogs 
due to their weakened condition and the 
heavy snow fall.”—Game Protector Howard 
Hoffman, Susquehanna, April, 1945. 


“The deer herd has come through the 
winter very well. As to date I have not 
found any dead deer on Game Lands 159 
or 183.”—Game Protector Wallace Woodring, 
Hawley, April, 1945. 


“I saw a ringneck rooster successfully 
fight two crows from a hen and her nest. 

“The crop of mast will be poor in this 
section this year due to the hard frosts of 
the last two weeks and the advanced state 
of the foliage. 

“I would advise planting all the corn on 
Game Lands that we can get in with the 
labor shortage, as we will need it by fall.”— 
Game Protector R. P. Schmid, Slippery Rock, 
April, 1945. VESEO EL Pie 

“While working at improvement detail at 
State Game Lands 176, I was much sur- 
prised by the number of groundhogs in the 
refuge. It seems to me that any good that 
might come to rabbits through use of the 
groundhogs’ holes is offset by the ground- 
hogs gobbling up all available food in the 
vicinity. We certainly need additional food 
plots to supply them.”—Game Protector 
Elmer Pilling, Philipsburg, April, 1945. 


“Frosts during the month, after the warm 
weather during March, has caused much 
damage to the early flowering shrubs and 
fruit trees. 

“Covering about the same ground, I have 
seen a greater number of grouse this year 
than I did last. 

“Trout fishing the first days of the season 
was better than usual, due to the exception- 
ally warm weather. Many fishermen came 
off Bobbs Creek, Game Lands 26, with their 
limit of trout by 9:00 am.”—Game Pro- 
tector Jack P. DeLong, Portage, April, 1945. 


“On Saturday, April 28, I met the Scout- 
master, Mr. Glen Keffer, and 15 Boy Scouts 
at the State Camps. We all piled into the 
truck and went to Pine Flats where we 
spent the day planting wild rice seed, which 
had been donated by Dr. J. N. Moonly, in 
the swamp areas. The boys who did not 
have boots planted sunflower seeds along the 
roads. 

“Received a shipment of quail and they 
were very nice.”—Game Protector William 
G. Matthews, Rector, April, 1945. 





Arthur Deeble and wife, Delano, with 2 rac- 
coons, 10 muskrats, 9 weasels, 3 skunks and 1 
opossum, all captured within a 5-mile radius 
of their home town during November and De- 
cember, 1944. 
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“I find game conditions good in general.”— 
Game Protector R. E. Holzapple, Middleburg, 
April, 1945. 


“On April 10 a forest fire burned over a 
part of State Game Lands 119. I will sub- 
mit a report on same, as soon as I have an 
opportunity to check on the area burned. 

“On the opening day of trout season, a 
total of thirteen cars used the parking area 
at Brady’s Lake. A light catch of perch 
was made in the lake, and a few brook trout 
were taken from Trout Creek. 

“Plowing and discing of plots for demon- 
stration plantings on State Game Lands 127 
were started the latter part of this month. 

“We planted 7,476 seedlings on State Game 
Lands 127.”"—Game Protector H. D. Carroll, 
Thornhurst, April, 1945. 


“I have failed to see any ruffed grouse 
in either Tioga County or Potter County. 
I think if there is a season this fall they 
will be exterminated. 

‘Tve seen plenty of bear and deer signs, 
especially around the farms.”—Game Pro- 
tector Ernest E. Hunsinger, Conrad, April, 
1945. 


Demand for food brought about by the war, 
and shortages of beef, pork, mutton, and 
poultry for civilian consumption has resulted 
in an increase in the production of domestic 
rabbits of from 200 to 300 percent, according 
to the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Lansing Trappers took 2,984 beaver pelts 
in northern ccunties of the lower peninsula 
in Michigan, last season. This is the largest 
number in the last five years. 


“The Pennsylvania field trials were held 
on April 6th. The National Grouse Dog 
Championship was won by Skyrocket’s 
Flashlight, owned by J. N. Leggett of Fox 
Chapel, Pittsburgh, Pa. This dog ran on all- 
age course No. 6. The first part of this 
course is on Dr. Khale’s land. On the game 
land part of the course we had made release 
cuttings, and that is where the dogs found 
the grouse. 

“Last year on the first day of trout season 
at Mill Creek on State Game Lands 74 there 
were eleven fires built that had to be put 
out by Game Protectors and Fish Wardens. 
This year the crowd the first day of trout 
season was just as big, but there were no 
fires..—Game Protector Edward Shaw, 
Leeper, April, 1945. 


“Two dogs killed doe deer in the fields at 
headquarters and I lacked only yards of 
getting a shot at them. I have hunted for 
these dogs and am not certain I have located 
even one of them. I never saw them before 
and had no reports of such dogs. I have 
partly made it up with other dogs, most of 
which seem to be young ones dumped off 
where I might see them. 

“I was fortunate in getting two acres 
plowed for corn this spring. It looks like 
any corn ground if we have the weather 
or it. 

“Fishermen worked the refuge area hard 
on opening day, but not many have been in 
since that time. The catch was pretty good 
in the refuge.’—Game Protector Ralph H. 
Ewing, Polk, April, 1945. 
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“On April 10 we had a forest fire on Game 
Lands 86 at Dunn Run. Most of the area 
was a light burn but on the hillside facing 
the river it killed almost all vegetation. 
One grouse nest with 14 eggs was reported 
destroyed by the fire. 

“Beavers are getting so numerous in War- 
ren County that complaints are coming in 
every day. They are plugging up railroad 
culverts, flooding highways and pasture land 
for farmers. Although a large number were 
trapped during the season, it seems that they 
were not removed from the right places: 

“This morning I rescued a robin that had 
a cord fastened about its leg. It was caught 
in a hawthorne bush. Probably the bird 
was taking the cord to build its nest.”— 
Game Protector George H. Burdick, Tidioute, 
April, 1945. 


“Last summer it was necessary to eliminate 
a beaver dam located on a farm near Cam- 
bridge Springs. All the beavers were 
trapped except one big fellow that the 
basket traps would not hold. The dam was 
removed from the creek and each time the 
remaining beaver attempted to rebuild, it 
was torn out until he gave up rebuilding. 

“He lived in the bank all summer even 
though the creek dried up except for one 
small puddle a couple of inches deep near 
where he lived. He cut aspen in the vicinity 
for food and seemed to manage all right 
as a dry land animal. 


HUNTERS YOU KNEW 


AIDLESS ARNOLD 
When Arnold Bunting 
Packed to go hunting, 
One item he’d loudly omit. 
He’d start to fume: 

He had no room 

To pack a first-aid kit. 

Though excuses he made, 

He was really afraid 

Of the sting of iodine! 

So he had no protection 

When he got that infection 
From the quill of a porcupine. 


CARSTEN AHRENS. 
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LETTERS FROM HUNTERS— 


“I see you want unusual stories so I will 
tell you about the close call I had with a 
buck. 

“I jumped three deer on top of the hill 
and one circled and went around the ledge. 
I thought it might be a buck. I followed 
the track about a block and stood between 
two small trees where I had a good view 
for a couple of hundred yards in each 
direction. About twenty minutes later I 
heard something moving. As the noise be- 
came louder it sounded as if a herd of 
elephants were coming. The leaves and ice 
were frozen and crusted. I was so nervous 
I turned around about ten times before I 
decided the noise came from the direction 
the tracks were going. Then coming toward 
me I saw the buck. 

“He was nibbling on brush and came 
within fifty feet of me. I had a 12 gauge 
shotgun and when I fired the deer jumped 
fifteen feet right toward me. I fell back in 
the rocks and he went right between the 
two trees where I was standing. As he was 
coming I thought of all the things I shouldn’t 
have done in my life. He went down and 
up and I heard him bouncing in the briars. 

“T got up, waited about twenty minutes 
until my heart got back to normal, then I 
walked toward the spot I had last seen him. 
There stood a 14-point buck looking at me. 
As he jumped and started running I saw 
the other buck lying there. It weighed 120 
pounds. Never again will I stand in the 
tracks of deer on a runway.”—Buster Meyer, 
Lookout, Pa. 


WHITEWASHED! 


Ducks Unlimited announced recently that 
they had whitewashed the feathered outcast 
previously known as the coot or mudhen 
by giving it the new name of Whitebill. 
This bird had long been frowned upon by 
wildfowlers not knowing its real gustatorial 
worth. 

The Whitebill’s dinner table value is in- 
dicated by a laboratory analyses of hun- 
dreds of the birds collected in practically all 
parts of their continental range. The analyses 
showed the Whitebill to be nine-tenths veg- 
etarian. Its food consists mainly of pond- 
weeds, wild celery, sedges, algae and grasses. 

This bird, a member of the rail family, has 
increased disproportionately and now is the 
third most plentiful waterfowl on the con- 
tinent, ranking next to the mallard and 
pintail. 


Recipe for Breast of Whitebill on Toast 

Sprinkle lemon juice on halves of breasts. 
Season well with salt, black and red pepper. 
Broil on greased or buttered pan under moder- 
ate fire until tender. Serve on toast. 

Roast Whitebill 

Skin birds, retaining the breasts, gizzards 
and legs, leaving legs in one piece attached 
to each other at the backbone. Clean all 
pieces thoroughly, especially gizzards. Cover 
bottom of a rather shallow pan with a layer 
of sliced apples, on pe 4 of which place a layer 
of meat and then another layer of sliced apples. 
Finish off on top with a layer of sliced side 
pork. Season meat moderately with salt and 
pepper. Fill pan about three-quarters full of 
water and roast in a medium oven. 

Whitebill a la Creole 


Season Whitebill breasts well with salt, black 
and red pepper. Brown on both sides in & 
small amount of fat in a skillet or chicken 
fryer. Remove meat. Brown one large chopped 
onion and two tablespoons chopved celery in 
same fat. Return breasts to fryer, add hot 
water to make a gravy. Cover and allow to 
simmer until meat is very tender. Serve with 
rice, mashed potatoes or other vegetables. 
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The Future of Pen-Reared Quail 
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survival of a species decimated to a very 
few members. On the other hand if the rem- 
nant is large, then under a sound system of 
management it, being native to the area, 
should stand a better chance of increasing 
to a normal population than would exotic 
strains, either naturally-reared or pen- 
reared. 

The transplanting of wild stock is a method 
that dates back to ancient times. Its success 
is attested by the presence of such exotic 
species as ring-necked pheasants and Hun- 
garian partridges on this continent. But 
for every such implantation that has suc- 
ceeded, there are probably hundre's that 
have failed, primarily because of some radi- 
cal difference in environment, e:ther climate, 
food supply, soil fertility, or some other fac- 
tor, that has made acclimatization difficult 
if not impossible. This method therefore can 
be very expensive, not only from the trap- 
ping and transportation angle, but also from 
the standpoint of overall results. The pos- 
sibility of transmission of disease to native 
species must also be given serious consider- 
ation. 

The big factor in favor of this second 
method is that the birds have been hatched 
and reared under natural conditions and so 
are more at home in the wild than would 
birds raised under artificial conditions. Right 
from the beginning of their implantation the 
former are alert to danger, adevt at foiling 
predators, and skillful at foraging for food 
scattered over a wide range, whereas the 
latter are unprepared for such a radically 
different environment and therefore require 
a period of adjustment. 

The third method, that of liberating pen- 
reared stock, is an innovation of the present 
generation. Bobwhites are amenable to 
large-scale rearing in captivity. The earliest 
record of pen-rearing of quail is that by 
Henry Benbrook in 1877 and published in 
Forest and Stream, May 5, 1881. Up through 
the first decade of the twentieth century, 
quail were hatched with bantam hens. About 
1910 A. F. Rolf and F. H. Stonebum, of the 
Connecticut Agricultural College, hatched 


with adjoining 


strip of 
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and rezired bobwhites successfully in lamp 
heated incubators and brooders. Nineteen 
years later, William Coleman of Virginia 
pioneered in electrical equipment for the 
propagation of quail. 

This method has rapidly developed into a 
popular but small industry throughout the 
country, so that in 1940 there were over 700 
licensed private propagators of quail.. In 
that year more than 325,000 bobwhites were 
raised on state farms or on private farms in 
cooperation with the states. Two arguments 
presented in favor of this third method are 
that (1) quail can be raised in captivity 
easily and economically, and (2) such birds 
when liberated can establish a large quail 
population on badly depleted or totally de- 
populated areas in a minimum of time. 


Critical Evaluation of Pen-Reared Quail 


After an active campaign throughout at 
least twenty years to restock depleted quail 
coverts with birds propagated in captivity, 
many game managers are now of the opinion 
that this enterprise has been largely unsuc- 
cessful, and that widespread and _indis- 
criminate activity of such a sort should be 
discontinued. This viewpoint against the 
liberation of pen-reared quail has been pre- 
sented in several published articles, which 
have been summarized effectively in a 1942 
report of the Texas Game and Oyster Com- 
mission. The conclusions in this report are 
based primarily on the testimony of a num- 
ber of authorities including F. M. Baum- 
gartner of the Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
L. F. Selko of the Oklahoma Game Commis- 
sion, A. L. Clark of the Division of Fish, 
Game, and Forests for Missouri, I. N. 
Gabrielson, Director of the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, H. L. Stoddard, author of 
“The Bobwhite Quail,” W. P. Taylor of the 
Texas Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit, 
and R. Gerstell of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. A brief digest of this report 
has been published by the Missouri Con- 
servation Commission . (1944) and reprinted 
by the Western States and American Pheas- 
cnt Societies (1944). 
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Any quail would welcome this home—two meals a day and a warm 


The growing sentiment against wholesale 
liberation of pen-reared bobwhites is ex- 
pressed succinctly in the following state- 
ment quoted from the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service: 


“We believe there has been an unfortunate 
over-emphasis of the importance of gamebird 
stocking and artificial propagation as a means 
for increasing supplies of shootable game. 
This activity has freauently been carried 
on with little attention given to the adequacy 
of food and cover on the range where the 
liberations were to be made, or to the suit- 
ability of the birds liberated for survival 
under wild conditions. (Italics ours) Failures 
in most instances were inevitable. Adequate 
protection has rarely been provided for the 
birds released. Not infrequently the birds 
have been subjected to hunting shortly after 
liberation. Where restocking has been car- 
ried on to improve hunting conditions imme- 
diately, the hunters’ bag the first season has 
been found to contain anywhere from 4 to 
33 percent of the birds released and very 
few are bagged the second season. The great 
majority of the birds stocked have been 
found to disappear rapidly from the area 
where liberated. Because the birds are ab- 
normally tame, many undoubtedly are taken 
by predators, while some are lost through 
exposure, and others simply wander away. 
(Italics ours)” 

This plea for attention to the adequacy of 
food and cover where liberations are to be 
made and also for cessation of local hunting 
until introduced stock has had an oppor- 
tunity to become firmly established and to 
produce a shootable surplus, demands care- 
ful consideration. Probably close compli- 
ance with these two factors would eliminate 
much of the failure and waste that has at- 
tended restocking programs. In addition, 
however, it appears logical to give critical 
scrutiny to the third factor mentioned in the 
above given quotation, namely, the suit- 
ability of the bird itself, that may have a 
fundamental bearing upon the success or 
failure of implantations with pen-reared 
bobwhites. Bennett (1943) is so cognizant of 
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this factor’s importance that he has issued 
the following warning to conservationists: 

“The stocking of quail can be a precarious 
undertaking. If you do not know the quality 
of birds that you are buying, it is advisable 
to go slow the first year or so. Quail good 
for restocking purposes are difficult to ob- 
tain. (Italics ours) Time after time I have 
seen artificially produced quail head for the 
nearest barnyard as soon as they are re- 
leased. On other occasions I have seen re- 
leased bevies boldly stroll to their doom by 
walking nonchalantly up to within striking 
distance of skunks, cats, and dogs. Birds 
with traits such as these do not bring about 
the desired results. 

“Birds for restocking should be healthy, 
vigorous, and wary. They should at least 
have some idea as to what is good for them 
and what is dangerous. Spending money on 
birds other than this type is throwing money 
to the winds. There are far more poor birds 
for restocking than there are good ones. 
(Italics ours)” 

Do current practices in the propagation of 
bobwhite quail produce any birds capable 
of survival when liberated in the wild? Can 
pen-reared quail adapt themselves at all to 
adverse natural conditions when freed? If 
the answer to both questions is negative, then 
what methods of propagation can be em- 
ployed in order to produce a bird suitable for 
liberation? 

The one outstanding checked experiment 
that has come to the authors’ attention is 
that conducted by Frye (1942) on the Uni- 
versity of Florida Conservation Reserve at 
Welaka, Florida. Between August 24 and 
October 25, 1939, equal numbers of banded 
pen-reared and wild quail, or a total of 166 
birds, were liberated together in twenty-two 
groups. The results obtained by monthly 
trappings of all birds and constant observa- 
tions on them through February 7, 1940 
indicated to Frye “an approximate equality 
of survival between the wild and pen-reared 
birds.” (Italics ours) This deduction is con- 
trary to the growing convictions regarding 
artificially propagated stock. Frye, how- 
ever, defends his experiment skillfully and 
concludes “that the data from trapping repre- 
sent essentially the true situation regarding 
the comparative survival of wild and pen- 
reared birds in this study.” 

Unfortunately, far too little controlled re- 
search has been done on the subject to per- 
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mit a conservationist to evaluate properly 
pen-reared quail in the conservation pro- 
gram. Environmental factors being similar, 
seemingly native auail would be better able 
to survive than liberated pen-reared birds. 
However, as has been pointed out before, 
the natural recovery of a badly decimated 
native population is a rather slow process. 
If a rapid growth of population is desired, 
new stock must be introduced. Regarding 
the transfer of wild birds to a depleted area, 
the cost of procedure in relationship to the 
final results should be compared with like 
figures obtained from restocking with pen- 
reared birds. The need for more immediate 
controlled research on this problem is ap- 
parent. .If pen-reared quail are worthless 
for restocking under any method of propaga- 
ticn and management, the public should 
know the facts so that state and private 
funds can be diverted to more worthy and 
compensative enterprise. 

Undoubtedly pressure for the propagation 
of quail in captivity for liberations will con- 
tinue despite unfavorable evidence, in order 
to supply an abundance of targets for gun- 
ners during hunting season if for no better 
reason. True sportsmen, however, would 
rather have as their prize an agile, alert 
wild creature that will challenge their mettle 
as hunters, than a tame “barnyard”-type 
fowl submissive to attack. Therefore, re- 
gardless of the ultimate fate of gamebird 
propagation it would seem a worthy objective 
for the near future to discover if methods 
of propagation will produce pen-reared quail 
that will be good game, as well as suitable 
progenitors of a population in the wild. 


Improvement of Pen-Reared Quail 


There appear to be four important factors 
involved in the solution of this problem, 
namely, (1) selection of breeders, (2) hard- 
ening of birds to be liberated, (3) feeding 
of birds to be liberated, and (4) time, place, 
and method of liberation. A change may be 
necessary in any or all of these factors in 
order to produce a pen-reared quail that 
equals a naturally-reared one. In the selec- 
tion of breeders (Factor 1), there is a pos- 
sibility that gamebird propagators are breed- 
ing away from wildness in their endeavor to 
obtain hardy, heavy birds with good repro- 
ductive qualities. Through such selection 
they may be domesticating the quail. Some 
propagators have sensed this situation and 
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have attempted to maintain wildness in their 
stock by the periodical introduction of wild 
males. 

According to physiological studies by Ger- 
stell and Long (1939) on wild turkeys “wild- 
ness is not only the result of parental edu- 
cation, association with other individuals, and 
reactions to environmental stimuli, but also 
of hereditary factors.” While it is pointed 
out that “The degree of physiological dis- 
tinction between two closely related groups 
of wild birds is obviously difficult to measure, 
nevertheless, it is concluded that the wild; 
mated poults are more suitable for restocking 
turkey ranges and better fitted to meet 
present-day recreational requirements than 
the game farm birds, simply because the 
former represent a physiological strain, which 
is somewhat different from the latter with 
respect to environmental reactions and func- 
tional properties.” 


Leopold (1944) after five-years of field 
work with turkeys in the Ozark region of 
Missouri concurs with Gerstell and Long on 
the inheritance of wildness and discusses 
various points of distinction that appear to be 
connected with relative wildness and do- 
mesticity. These include wariness and toler- 
ance of disturbance, precocity, tuning of 
breeding cycle, reaction to danger, molt in 
young stock, and the relative size of brain 
and some of the endocrine glands. Regarding 
the last mentioned point, Nagel (1944) under 
the startling title “Are we taking the ‘wild’ 
out of wildlife?” discusses the illuminating 
work of Dr. George Crile who dissected 
many wild and domestic creatures in a study 
of their physical differences. Dr. Crile found 
that domestic birds and mammals as a group 
possess appreciably smaller brains, thyroids, 
and adrenal glands than the corresponding 
wild forms, and concluded that propagators, 
in their desire to increase reproduction, breed 
for tranquility rather than temperment, and 
thereby unwittingly produce a smaller brain 
and adrenal-sympathetic system in _ their 
wards. 


Undoubtedly management of the stock to 
be liberated {Factor 2) is very important in 
its effect on the wariness and hardiness of 
quail. No more should one expect a bird that 
has been safeguarded, carefully sheltered, 
and well-fed with commercial feeds, to ad- 
just itself quickly and successfully to a 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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between success and failure of quail releases. 
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Transactions of Commission Meeting May 2, 1945 


stock made this Spring revealed some very 
interesting facts, one of which showed that 
during recent years the northern portion of 
their range was more favorable to the birds 
than territory heretofore looked upon as 
good turkey sections. This is the first fairly 
complete inventory since 1919. Briefly, it re- 
vealed a total of 465 flocks having 3,836 birds 
at the start of the winter and 3,615 as of 
March 15, the average size of the flocks this 
spring being 7.8. Of the above, 436 flocks 
were fed and 29 survived without feeding. 
Game Kill—The first tabulation of the 1944 
game kill showed that 76.5% of the 605,781 
licenses reported, which in view of war con- 
ditions, showed excellent cooperation on the 
part of the hunters. The first tabulation 
in 1941 covered 85%; 1942, 81%; 1943, 
79.5%. Final results will be published later. 

Migratory Bird Seasons—The Commission 
recommended to the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service the following migratory bird seasons 
for Pennsylvania: 

Waterfowl—October 1 to January 1, inclu- 
sive, and the consolidation of the north- 
ern and intermediate zones with fixed 
shooting hours. 
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A group of the raccoons which the Washington County ’Coon Hunters Association re- 
leased on February 25, 1945, to increase their sport in their part of the Commonwealth. 


Woodcock—October 10 to November 3, in- 
clusive, the season to start October 10 
regardless of the length thereof. 


Doves—During the regular upland game 
season, tentatively agreed upon Novem- 
ber 1 to November 30 inclusive, through- 
out the entire Commonwealth in com- 
pliance with resolution of the General 
Assembly and recommendations of the 
Federated Sportsmen’s Clubs. 


Resignations—It was with considerable re- 
gret that the Commission accepted the resig- 
nations of Allan T. Studholme, Acting Chief 
of the Division of Propagation and Research; 
Kenneth M. Brenneman, Superintendent of 
the Jordan Game Farm; Game Protector 
Frank L. Coen, New Castle; Mildred M. 
Jaffe, Title Clerk in the Division of Lands; 
and Muriel G. Shugart, General Clerk in the 
Division of Land Management. 

Military Leaves—Military leaves were ap- 
proved for Game Protectors James A. Osman, 
Mansfield; Clyde W. Decker, Clearfield; 
George L. Norris, North Warren; and Ray- 
mond Morningstar, R. D. 2, Huntingdon. 

Reinstatements—The Commission wel- 
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comed two returning servicemen and rein- 
stated them as follows: Game Protectors 
Clifford L. Ruth, of Hibbs, and John I. 
Hendricks, Sunbury. 

Game Law Information—The wisdom of 
delaying the printing of the summary of im- 
portant game law information to be issued 
with the hunters’ licenses until seasons on 
migratory birds become available was dis- 
cussed, and it was agreed that such informa, 
tion shall be printed in the summary if 
possible, otherwise it will be supplied on a 
separate sheet. 

Refunds—One refund was granted in a 
case which, through misunderstanding, a 
hunter purchased his own non-resident li- 
cense and a friend also purchased one for 
him, the Department of Revenue having 
recommended the refund of one fee. 

Another was granted a youth 14 years 
of age who was apprehended for hunting 
without a resident license because the facts 
later disclosed clearly showed that while 
he did not possess a license he was not 
actually hunting at the time. 

License Restorations—The hunting privi- 
leges of three individuals were restored be- 
cause more complete facts indicated that 
action originally taken had been too severe 
under the circumstances. 

License Seizures—Four license seizures 
were approved for various infractions of the 
game laws deemed severe enough to war- 
rant such drastic actions. 

License Revocations—The hunting privi- 
leges of 197 persons were revoked by the 
Game Commission, mostly for one and two 
years, the possession of game and fur-bear- 
ing animals during the closed season being 
the principal offenses. Numerous cases in- 
volved the illegal possession of venison. 
Many others included carrying loaded guns 
in automobiles and spotlighting deer. 

The hunting privileges of four other per- 
sons were also denied by the courts for 
2, 4, 5, and 10 years for serious infractions 
of the game law, the latter two for wound- 
ing a human being in mistake for a ground- 
hog and killing a person in mistake for 
game. 

While these penalties may seem severe 
they are the only means of combating the 
element of carelessness which is all too 
prevalent among certain indifferent or over- 
enthusiastic gunners. 

Rights-of-Way—Three licenses for rights- 
of-way on State Game Lands in various 
parts of the Commonwealth were granted 
for telegraph and telephone service and the 
transporting by pipe-line of petroleum, gas 
and petroleum products. 

Land Acquisition—Six options for land 
purchase were approved subject to excep- 
tions and reservations of one kind or an- 
other. The area involved totalled more than 
700 acres. 

Options on 5 prospective purchases, in- 
volving over 4,000 acres, were postponed 
pending further study. 

One exchange of 33 acres of Game Lands 
for 55 acres of privately owned territory 
was approved because the transaction will 
shorten the Commission’s boundary line by 
approximately 2900 feet, thereby reducing 
future maintenance costs. A general policy 
prohibits the exchange of lands unless they 
will be advantageous to the Commonwealth. 
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New Propagation Area—The Commission lems, the Commission inspected lands which EVEN POISONOUS SNAKES 
7) entered into an agreement with the State are available for purchase in Monroe County. HAVE ENEMIES 
Historical Commission to establish a propa- Next Meeting—The Commission set June ; 
ine gation area on the Daniel Boone Homestead 28 as the date for its next meeting with (Continued from Page 8) 
ors in Berks County for the purpose of trapping a conference the previous afternoon at the 
I and transferring surplus game for restocking Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, with the tween snakes. The ability of the various 
: purposes. No hunting, trapping or use of officers and Directors of the Federated kinds of king snakes to kill poisonous ser- 
of dogs will be permitted except as may be Sportsmen’s Clubs, the Izaak Walton League pents is known to most people. Presumably 
hae necessary to accomplish the objective. The Division, and other interested persons in- they are immune to the venom of the pit 
ied fishing rights on the area will be controlled vited for the purpose of considering seasons, vipers—rattlers, copperheads, and moccasins. 
on by the Historical Commission and have no bag limits, and other matters which should They are not continually spoiling for fights 
ie. bearing on the Commission’s agreement. be discussed at that time. : with venomous snakes, as some popular ac- 
1a Special Land Management Assistant—In an counts have it, but will kill and eat them 
if effort to encourage farm-game cooperators if they come upon them when hungry. These 
La and other landowners to establish farm prac- snakes are powerful constrictors and can 
tices which will be mutually beneficial to Important Notice to Personnel easily subdue serpentine prey. 
. a agriculture as well as wildlife, the Commis- of the Navy, Marine Corps, The indigo snake and the racers—black 
a sion approved the employment of a soil con- racers, red racers, coachwhips, and other 
li- servation specialist. It will be this employee’s and Coast Guard Overseas species—are just as prone to eat poisonous 
for job to contact all landowners in the farm- According to Order No. 27851 issued snakes as are the king snakes. These species 
ing game project areas and help them plan their by the Postmaster General May 1, 1945 are not constrictors and have no way of kill- 
future farm programs to the best advantage —_ Bs see rg aes Mee onl ing poisonous prey before eating it, but it 
ars for themselves as well as wildlife. ond ‘Geant Geant won Bam vohemeicn doesn’t prevent them from enjoying a meal 
Ang Sales from Game Lands—The plan recently will not be accepted unless they are of this kind. Their technique is to fence 
acts in effect for handling small sales of materials being sent in fulfilment of the written until an opening is presented and then grab 
hile from State Game Lands not having worked request of the addressee for subscrip- the victim by the side of its head. The 
not out satisfactorily for various reasons, it was tion or renewal of subscription. strong jaws gradually are worked around to 
agreed that the plan previously in operation, t Prevost non = oe the front and the snake is then swallowed 
ivi- under which officers on the ground are au- be Ain anda friends may aa ter sone ter a alive. 
be- ized to make cash sales for materials 4 
thoriz e cash sales ; tions or renewals only if the addressee Weasels and badgers are reputed to be 
that up to $25.00 shall again become operative has requested it. reptile eaters, and in South America there 
— af ae ape ss mi +s oA other PP hn ag th sg caus nea _ is a skunk which feeds largely on snakes. 
materials sha e disposed of unless ap- ’ : . 
ires proval has been obtained in advance for by advertisers or any arrangement by = “North ho po Se gga ser 
the Lag vg which the written request is solicited. ‘ : y 
amis . : a Subscriptions now being mailed will poisonous snakes. Serpents of this type also 
Special Fox Hunting Petitions—The Com- be continued until the subscription has are sometimes the victims of turtles and of 
Dep a a ety Pare ge 
the of which had been duly filed and advertised are marked, “Mailed in conformity ae paige 7 ml eS 
— according to law, = mere — in each with P.0.D. Order No. 27851. In short, the poisonous snake’s life is cer- 
sing case to be as below indicated: tainly no bed of roses—he is killed because 
inn he is liked and because he is disliked. 
| Adv. Completed 
mi. County Date Filed Pet. Notified Closed Period 
nr ONE a, «bs Ss ok oh ehasagane~ Mar. 5, 1945 Apr. 2, 1945 May 2-June 30 CLUB NOTES 
per- NNER noc 6 he sacedo ae Grete 640 Jan, 24, 1945 Mar, 29, 1945 . ; 
for RUE sahtings tes cian eae kee Mar. 12, 1945 Apr. 11, 1945 . The Clinton County Fish and Game As- 
oun Lancaster oc .sercescesece .» Mar. 2, 1945 Apr. 2, 1945 _ sociation really “brought home the bacon” 
ind- SS a ea eae Jan. 18, 1946 Apr. 2, 1945 . in the form of Game News subscriptions. 
ind- RE eke Gos ec be eal dekankiaed Mar. 7, 1945 Apr. 13, 1945 * During April the Club sent in 528 one- 
for Additional petitions are pending in Leb- ie 8 ey pore ie WERE Renae: Se aay, 
vere | stem, ery and ‘Wertnoeland Count A,muatrat (nusquat) can cave a fe Saab 
- the caged completed, will be certified ats up for air. His fur is nearly as fine and Payot a 1 Cy oe rifle nem 
too A : dense as that of a beaver. When treated e eastern Unit tates is own an 
ver- Baguats § aecagy Commission plans to explore 1 dyed it may be known as Hudson Seal, operated by the Armstrong County Hunting 
possibility of establishing a nursery for A ‘ d Fishing Club. This h firi 
growing food-bearing trees, shrubs, and Wallaby, Velvet Coney, River Mink, Seal- and Fishing Club. range has 50 firing 
shts- rit skin and a number of other trade names. points of 50 and 100 yards, and an illumina- 
. other plants for wildlife between now and ti f ly 100 fc. Th al 
rious the next meeting. ** *& & & br of nearly 100 fe. ere are also 10 
inted Inspection—After reconvening the follow- The outlook is good for seeds, fertilizers ighted bullseye pistol targets, running man 
i the ing morning and conferring on various prob- and insecticides for 1945 Victory gardens. lighted with 25 yard running place, and 
gas lighted combat and “bobber” targets. The 
skeet target will be lighted as soon as shells 
land and pigeons are available. 
ccep- This enterprising club owns about 110 acres 
- an- of land which are used for refuges, rifle 
than ranges, pistol ranges, trap field, skeet field, 
APRARAREER AAA club buildings, tree plantings and general 
, in- recreational grounds for picnics. It has ex- 
yoned cellent indoor rifle and pistol ranges; the 
rifle team places well in the upper bracket 
sands of the NRA matches. Rifle and pistol pre- 
itory induction schools were conducted continua)’ 
will The club is also active in combatting ob- 
e by jectionable legislation, in stocking the 
ucing streams with fish, in sponsoring rifle courses 
res: ipl ggg Dak tn is ees inne for the local high school students, in Boy 
ey The Armstrong Hunting and Fishing Club, = paw ne . Scout work and in civic affairs including 
ealth. — = = aa Da of the United States. Above are some enthusiastic mem the blood donor campaign. 
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The Future of Pen-Reared Quail 





new situation where danger abounds, only 
natural shelter exists, and the only food 
consists of unfamiliar seeds hidden under leaf 
and grass—than one would expect a city- 
reared bookkeeper to become quickly accli- 
mated to army life in jungle warfare without 
a previous period of adjustment. Even as 
army-recruits from all walks of life are pre- 
pared through an intensive program of train- 
ing and hardening, for the rigors of cam- 
paigns in an environment radically different 
from that at home, so apparently must pen- 
reared quail be acclimatized for life in the 
wild. Perhaps large pens for hardening the 
birds prior to liberation are necessary for 
giving the creatures opportunity to 
strengthen their wings and become accus- 
tomed to natural cover for shelter. Such 
pens are used for pheasants, why not for 
bobwhites! 

Frye (1942), in his experiment discussed 
earlier in this article, hardened his pen- 
reared stock from the sixth week of age to 
the time of liberation in unsheltered wire 
pens, in contact with soil and growing vege- 
tation, “This final stage of the rearing pro- 
cedure with its attempt at simulation of field 
conditions, was intendeli to partially adjust 
the birds to a wild existence and might have 
influenced considerably their survival after 
release.” 

Regarding feeding (Factor 3). it might be 
a good policy to introduce whole seeds of 
locally-grown nutritive quail-foods, such as 
Wilson soybeans, vetch, and lespedeza, to the 
pen-reared birds several weeks tefore liber- 
ation, in order to acquaint the birds with the 
food they will have to eat afterwards. The 
importance of this factor in liberations of 
pheasants has been recognized by the Wis- 
consin Conservation Department. Hein (1°44) 
writes of studies now being conducted in that 
state to determine if acquainting pheasants 
with natural foods prior to liberation will 
not give them a better chance to become ad- 
justed to the wild when freed. 


However, even though by means of proper 
breeding, management, and feeding, a pen- 
reared auail is obtained that matches the 
naturally-reared bobwhite in ability to sur- 
vive vicissitudes and hardships of the wild, 
that achievement will not in itself solve the 
problem. Gerstell (1942) established the 
fact that of the gallinaceous upland game- 


birds, “bobwhite quail is the only species 
which suffers serious decimation because of 
the lack of winter foods.” He found that 
“quail are highly susceptible to nutritive 
shortages and to cold, while their ability 
to resist both is largely dependent upon 
covey size.” The senior author has found 
from experiments now in progress. at 
Patuxent Research Refuge (unpublished 
data) that mature quail died from mal- 
nutrition within two to three weeks on a 
nutritious, palatable diet lacking in only one 
factor, Vitamin A (or its precursor, carotene)! 
Therefore (Factor 4) from what is now 
known it can be stated that quail should 
be released in groups of at least 10 birds 
each (a group of fifteen is recommended), 
during clear weather, when the ground is 
free of snow. In the immediate vicinity 
there should be adequate escape cover, such 
as brushy fence rows, and ungrazed wood 
lots, food plots that provide both abundant 
nutriment (especially high caloric foods such 
as the cereals, and good sources of carotene 
such as yellow corn) and cover through fall 
and winter under a plan of restricted special 
use, and finally suitable shelters from heavy 
and prolonged storms. Perhaps, as has been 
indicated by Frye’s work, it would be de- 
sirable to release a few trapped wild quail 
along with the pen-reared stock to serve as 
leaders or instructors. 


Four Conditions of Research 


The research worker is able to study the 
problem of pen-reared quail under four 
types of conditions, namely, (1) laboratory 
or close-confinement, (2) large enclosures or 
semi-confinement, (3) open partially-con- 
trolled areas, and (4) islands. Comparisons 
of pen-reared and wild quail under lab- 
oratory conditions, and also in semi-confine- 
ment are open to criticism on the grounds 
that such studies are conducted in an un- 
natural environment. It has been pointed 
out that the subjects, especially wild birds, 
cannot be expected to respond to stimuli in 
confinement as they would in the open. 
Although such a criticism is valid, it should 
be recognized that laboratory studies are 
primarily a means to an end, not the erd- 
product. The clues obtained in the lab- 
oratory are intended to serve as a guide for 
field-investigations. It is in the field that 
the final answer will be found. 
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(From Page 27) 


Laboratory studies on the pen-reared quail 
have been initiated by the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service in collaboration with the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, and a re- 
port is to be published shortly on results, 
Likewise the relative merits of controlled 
field studies in semi-confinement, on special 
open areas, and on islands, for the solution 
of the problem presented herein, as well as 
kindred conservation problems, will be 
discussed in another article which will also 
be issued soon, in order to promote to a 
greater degree in the post-war period this 
type of necessary research in wildlife con- 
servation. 
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An excellent release site—islands of good cover adjacent to feeding and nesting areas. 
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Take It Easy, Hunter 


going if you can. Don’t waste breath or 
energy shouting. Two or three rapid shots 
from your rifle is a recognized distress signal. 
And after you have stumbled unexpectedly 
on to camp or when one of your crowd has 
found you as a result of your signals (and 
has, of course, kidded you unmercifully), 
REMEMBER the next time you leave camp 
to look around for nearby landmarks: a 
high, blasted pine, dark granite cliff, a 
peculiarly-shaped spruce—some thing or 
things that you know can point the way 
home. If you go out from camp alone break 
off twigs every so often as you go along. 
When you make a camp or come to a cabin 
for the first time, locate it on the map, if 
you can get one, and identify its location 
geographically with recognized features of 
the surrounding country that are charted— 
such as a high mountain, lake, river or big 
stream. Always carry matches with you in 
some moisture-proof container AND a com- 
pass. If you have forgotten the matches and 
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Pia 


It is most disconcerting to meet his own 
tracks. 


Highlights of Proposed Federal Legislation 


operation could be only with actual farmers. 
Under this bill this enables the cooperation 
to extend to all landowners. 

H.R. 2383. Mr. Randolph (West Virginia). 
Authorizes the payment of 25 percent of the 
national-forest receipts to the States (and 
counties) in which such forests are situated. 

S. 780. Senator Brewster, Maine; Senator 
Russell, Georgia; Senator Morse, Oregon. 
Provides for forest products laboratories, one 
in the northeast, one in the northwest and 
one in the south for the purpose of conduct- 
ing investigations, studies and experiments 
relating to reforestation and forest conserva- 
tion, timber mechanics and physics, the de- 
velopment of new uses for forest products 
and reduction of waste. This bill aims at 
more research and the practical application 
of the conclusions reached through study and 
experimentation. 

S. 868. Senator Cordon (Oregon). Au- 
thorizes payments in lieu of taxes to the 
States on the fair value of the national- 
forest lands situated therein. (See also 
H.R. 2383 and H.R. 2868.) 

S. 893. Senators Brewster (Maine), Russell 
(Georgia), Morse (Oregon) and Chavez 
(New Mexico). Provides for establishing 
regional forest products laboratories in the 
northeastern, northwestern, southwestern 
and southeastern regions of the United States 
for conducting research into better methods 
and outlets for forest products, by-products 
and wood wastes. Similar bills (S. 780 and 
H.R. 585) have also been introduced. A com- 
panion measure, H.R. 2867 by Mr. Colmer 
(Mississippi) was also introduced. 


Flood Control 


S. 35. Senator Bailey. Provides for rivers 
and harbors improvement. This bill is a de- 
parture from other rivers and harbors bills. 
It sets out a policy of Congress by declaring 
that Congress recognizes the interests and 
rights of the state in determining the devel- 
opment of watersheds within their borders 
and likewise their interests and rights in 


water use and control, and to limit the au- 
thorization and construction of navigation 
will be realized therefrom and which can be 
operated consistently with appropriate and 
economic use of the waters of such rivers 
by other users. 


Conservation Lands 


S. 111. Senators Hatch and Hayden. Sets 
up the method for determining the pay- 
ments to be made by the United States to 
the several states with respect to conserva- 
tion lands administered by the Department of 
Agriculture. The term “Conservation lands” 
includes among others “forest lands.” 25 per- 
cent of the receipts from these lands are to 
be paid to the states in which said land is 
situated and to be apportioned to the coun- 
ties of the states as their interest appears. 

H.R. 664. Mr. Colmer (Mississippi). Sub- 
stantially the same as the above. 


Reclamation 


H.R. 2569. Mr. Abernethy (Mississippi). 
This is a substitute bill for H.R. 1864 by the 
same author. The new bill provides for im- 
proved agricultural land utilization by as- 
sisting in the rehabilitation and construction 
of drainage works in the United States. It 
leaves out the words “in the humid areas of 
the United States” and sets up the machinery 
to start a vast drainage program wherever 
there are wet and swampy lands. There are 
no safeguards for wildlife nor is conserva- 
tion of wildlife species mentioned. 


Water Pollution Control 


Five bills, S. 330 by Senators White and 
Brewster; H. R. 519 Mr. Mundt (South 
Dakota); H. R. 587 by Mrs. Smith (Maine); 
H. R. 592 by Mr. Spence (Kentucky) and 
S. 535 by Senator Myers (Pennsylvania), all 
provide for the creation of an Administrative 
Commission or National Board whose func- 
tion it will be to control water pollution and 
to conserve waters and promote their use 
for public water supplies, propagation of fish 
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if the sun is shining you can get a blaze 
going by focussing the sun’s rays on some 
lint (pulled from shirt or coat) or paper 
through your watch crystal or eye-piece of 
your field-glasses. 

Go into the woods PREPARED; you are a 
better sportsman and hunter for this. It is 
not necessarily a sign of a mighty hunter 
and woodsman to go into the wilderness 
with Spartan equipment. You do not have 
to exert your body to its utmost, endure 
cold, wet clothing and other discomforts to 
display your prowess as a Nimrod. In fact, 
if you have the transportation and if it does 
not put an unfair burden on others, take in 
with you all the comforts within reason. 
Certainly take enough to give you a com- 
plete change of clothes in case you fall in 
the stream or get drenched in a downpour. 
You are out hunting for fun, aren’t you? 
Well, make it a pleasure. Take it easy, 
hunter. 


(From Page 15) 


and aquatic life, recreational purposes, 
agricultural, industrial and other legitimate 
uses. ‘The discharge of sewage, industrial 
waste or deleterious substances, which affect 
the purity of the waters, shall also be in- 
vestigated. 


National Parks 

S. 67 Senator Hayden. Provides that 25% 
of all revenues derived from the collection 
of fees from visitors to areas under the 
administration of the National Park Service 
shall be paid to the state or states in which 
the fees are collected. Said 25% shall be 
expended for the benefit of the county or 
counties in which such area is situated. 
However, no county shall receive an amount 
in excess of 40 percent of the revenues it 
receives from all other sources during any 
one year. 

S. 923. Senator McCarran (Nevada). Pro- 
vides for the creation of a Natural Resources 
Board to be composed of the Secretaries of 
the Interior, War, Agriculture, Commerce, 
and seven individuals to be appointed by 
the President, with advice and consent of 
the Senate. The Board is required to con- 
duct studies and surveys for the purpose of 
obtaining data regarding the natural re- 
sources of the United States and to formu- 
late and recommend plans for conservation, 
development and utilization of such natural 
resources. 

H. R. 3040. Mr. Harless (Arizona). 
Identical bill to S. 913, which see above. 


Six hundred million pounds of seafood are 
caught by New England fishermen in a 
normal year 85% of this consisting 
of only ten species. 


An Ohio hunter, who violated the migra- 
tory bird regulations by killing 28 ducks 
in one morning, recently paid a fine which 
amounted to $17.80 per duck. Ducks fly 
high . but sometimes they are “high” 
in price. 
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The Use and Care of Binoculars 


Fig. 3. Small square represents object seen 
with naked eye; large uare, same object as 
seen through 8 X Sanconinns. 


to keep them that way. To begin with, when 
not in use, a binocular should be kept in the 
leather case and the case kept closed. If 
binoculars lie around uncovered, there is 
just that much more chance of dust or 
moisture getting in; and if they lie around 
continually in misty weather, the moisture 
will eventually penetrate and cause a “fog- 
ing” of both lenses and prisms. If kept in 
the case when not in use, all of this damage 
may to a large extent be avoided, 


Although it is inadvisable for an observer 
to attempt to clean his binoculars internally, 
it is important for him to keep the outside 
surfaces of the lenses perfectly clean. Never 
use the fingertips on a lens. No matter how 
clean the hands, there is enough oil in the 
human skin to cause more or less of a 
smear. The best way is to breathe on the 
lenses and then wipe the breath moisture 
from them with a clean soft handkerchief. 

To check the internal cleanliness of a 
binocular, look at the sky through the rear 
end. Dirt or “fog” will show up plainly. 

The proper care of binoculars is a simple 
matter and consists chiefly of a few obvious 
“dont’s.” Like a watch, a binocular is a 
highly refined and delicately constructed 
scientific instrument. Give it the same care 
you would give a good watch, and it will 
function accurately over a surprisingly long 
period. 

Bumping or jarring, however, will sooner 
or later loosen some of the parts, probably 
the prisms. If the prisms become shifted, 
even slightly, the glass will be out of align- 
ment. If severe, the binocular will be un- 
usable; if slight, the inaccuracy may not be 
detected and will cause ey? strain. All of 
which is entirely unnecessary. A good bi- 
nocular, if given reasonable care and prop- 





Fig. 4. 


As seen 


through 8 X binoculars. 


erly adjusted to your eyes, will give you 
restful vision over long years of continuous 
use. 

The Function of Binoculars 


There is considerable confusion in the 
minds of some people as to just what is 
meant by an 8-power (8 x) binocular. Few 
realize that it magnifies the scene viewed 
64 times. The explanation is simple. 

If you look through your 8 x binocular at 
a horizontal straight line, that line will ap- 
pear 8 times as long when seen through the 
binocular as it does when viewed with a 
naked eye. A vertical pole, rising from one 
end of this line, will also appear 8 times 
longer. Clearly, the total area appears 64 
times greater through the binocular than 
when viewed with the naked eye. (See 
Figure 3). That is precisely what is meant 
by “8 X.” A straight line is magnified 8 
times, or, to put it differently, it appears only 
one-eighth of the distance away. A magni- 
fication of 8 can do neither more nor less. 

An observer once complained that through 
his 8 power binocular he could not read the 
small print on a very distant sign. When 
asked whether he thought he could read that 
sign with the naked eye if he were standing 
only one-eighth of the distance away, he saw 
at once that this was impossible, and that it 
was unreasonable to expect to read it, from 
where he was standing, by means of an 8 
power binocular. 

However, the fact that a 16 X binocular 
magnifies twice as much as an 8 X binocular 
does not mean that the higher power glass 
is better for fire observation use. Quite the 
contrary. Doubling the power greatly re- 
duces the field of view (i.e. the amount of 
country visible at one time). As you “take 
in” only % as much horizontally and % as 
much vertically, the total area visible is re- 
duced to %. (See Figures 4 and 5). This 
makes it more difficult to “spot” objects, and 
to keep them within your range of vision 
while examining them. 

Doubling the magnification also reduces 
the amount of light transmitted to only 
one-quarter that transmitted by the lower 
power glass. Therefore, although the object 
viewed is much larger, it may appear so 
dim, due to light reduction, as to be less 
distinct than when viewed with less magnifi- 
cation. 

But by far the greatest disadvantage of 
high power is the increased unsteadiness of 
the image. Every little vibration of the 
hand is magnified more. Even if the binocu- 
lar is held exceptionally steady, the image 
will probably “jump” or “flicker” so much 
as to make observance of detail impossible. 





Fig. 5. 


JUNE 


(From Page 9) 


Even a fire tower will vibrate enough, espe- 
cially in a high wind, to make a magnifica- 
tion of more than 8 X undesirable. 


The benefit that an observer will receive 
from his binoculars depends upon various 
factors. To begin with, he must have them 
properly adjusted to his eyes. He must be 
sure they are in good condition to start with, 
exercise reasonable care in keeping them 
so, and send them in for examination if 
they appear to him to be out of oraer, h 
he observes these simple precautions his bi- 
noculars will give him restful vision, and he 
will find them a great help both in “spotting” 
suspicious looking objects, and also in identi- 
fying their nature more exactly. 


AN UNFORGETTABLE 
DUCK HUNT 


(Continued from Page 12) 


were soggy wet. The bread was gray from 
coal dirt, and he squeezed the lot together 
like a wet sponge. I had an extra one along 
and that eased the pang of our keen appe- 
tites. ‘The wind had increased and it was 
getting colder, our wet clothing was stiff 
and uncomfortable, and there were no ducks 
stirring to warm our chilled blood. 

We decided to jack it up about noon time. 

Going back we had no trouble, except, we 
had to wait a long while for a couple trains 
to move to get across the tracks to our car. 
We saw six canvas backs flying high, and 
tc wards the opposite shore. 

I still think it was “good weather for 
ducks” with emphasis on ducks. 

I don’t mind getting wet while hunting, 
I’ve had plenty of soakings before. Once I 
hunted turkeys for three days in pouring 
rain, but I do detest getting wet and dirty 
like one does in the river. My hands are 
raw and hurt from the sand which was im- 
possible to keep off. It just feels like I 
washed them with ground glass in place of 
sand soap. I cleaned my gun, but my cloth- 
ing must dry before I find whether the 
grime will come off. 

The canoe is in a worse mess than I ever 
saw it before. 

If I want to have fun again sometime, I 
think I'll pick a rainy day and wallow in a 
pig pen—it appeals to my esthetic sense 
better than does the river, where those dirty 
sand flats are gobbling up navigable waters. 


THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


According to Dr. Rudolph Bennitt, who 
has directed the cooperative quail study in- 
augurated at the University of Missouri in 
1938, Missouri quail hunters averaged 1.59 
birds per man hour in 1944. 


* * * a + 
Once in the air, the clumsy pelican “whose 
bill holds more than his belly can,” is able 
to fly to a height beyond eyesight’s reach. 
* * * ” * 
Old females—not males—are usually the 
leaders among all herds of African antelopes; 
the females also stand guard when a herd 


Same, as seen through 16 X binoculars.is resting or feeding. 
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Photo by Marc J. DeBerti. 
Brookville, with a beaver 


in Forest County season of 1942. 





This 


kill was made in Lycoming County in 


1944 by a Lancaster County club. 





We’d like to know who made this splendid 


fox catch. 


PICTORIAL 





Some 
right: 
Kolson, 


successful Lehigh Countians. Left to 
Maurice Clauser, Richard Groman, Paul 
Wilson Transue and Stephen Matula. 





Henry E. Kremer, Schuylkill Haven, left, and 
brothers with ’coons caught in = Schuylkill 
County last November. 
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Sixteen-year-old John Stewart, Jr., Brookville, 


with nice 6-point taken in Jefferson County 
last season. 





Philip Shively, R. No. 1, Sharpsville, with 175 
pound, 1l-point buck killed in McKean County 
last season. It had a 22-inch spread. 





Nice 8-point killed 


in Fayette 
Curtis Rankin, Dunbar. 


County by 





Mrs. 


Jene Rosenstell, 
pointer killed in Jefferson County December 4 
last year. 


Elders Ridge, with 4 
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DRUMMER THE GROUSE 





Shows you the Homes of 


Some of Pennsylvania's 
Rarest Nesting Birds 
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